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CHAPTER I. 

Visit to Mont Mellerie, the Trappist establishment, near 
Cappoquin — Scenery of the Cove of Cork — Anecdotes 
of the peasantry — Advantages of confession. 

Lismorcy Thursday. — To-day we made an ex- 
cursion to visitMontMellerie,the establishment of 
Trappist monks. The road to it from this place is 
along the left bank of the Blackwater, amid lovely 
scenery, as far as Cappoquin. There we left 
our comfortable carriage, and mounted a jaunt- 
ing car, which proved as rough as any of our 
old friends that jolted us over the Kerry moun- 
tains in our last tour ; but the violent shaking, 

VOL. II. B 



2 HOME SKETCHES 

and the still more violent shower of rain we 
encountered on approaching the bleak range of 
Knockmeldown mountains^ were amply com- 
pensated by our visit to the interesting convent. 
The first part of the road winds up the sides of a 
finely wooded glen ; a clear stream rushes along 
far below ; and the ruins of an old castle, which 
are situated on the summit of a precipitous rock 
on the other side, forms a beautiful object in the 
landscape. A turn in the road took us out of sight 
of the wood and glen, and brought more fully to 
view the mountainous and bleak region where the 
convent is placed, and which, till within a few 
years, was perfectly wild and uncultivated. Dark 
masses of clouds were blown along by the high 
wind, and cast deep shadows over the stern 
mountains; but soon a single ray of brilliant 
sunshine crossed the middle distance, lighting 
up the white towers of the monastery, and de- 
fining their outline sharply against the purple 
mountains behind. The sketch I endeavoured 
to make of the scene is at the beginning of this 
volume. 

The crops, enclosures, and planting of this 
extraordinary establishment are truly wonder- 
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ful, when we consider that seyen years ago it was 
a wild mountain. Our wonder encreased when 
we approached the buildings. They are of 
great extent^ and though not finished, are ad- 
vancing rapidly towards completion. 

We were told that the change of habits in 
the population of this mountain district^ since 
the establishment of the Trappists, is very re- 
markable. It was a notoriously lawless neigh- 
bourhood, where outlaws and stolen sheep 
were sure to be found. Now nothing can be 
more peaceable. 

The results of labour, judiciously applied, 
must also be of immense advantage, and the 
system of the establishment ensures this appli- 
cation. The works of each department are di- 
rected by clever men, who by study become 
informed of all the recent discoveries, and are 
enabled thus to give the best instruction. 

We were very courteously received by the 
superior, who showed us all over the establish- 
ment. He has a most benevolent countenance, 
full of christian humility, yet quite devoid of 

b2 



4 HOME SKETCHES 

that cringing and servile expression I have 
sometimes remarked in Italian monks. 

He first took us through the garden^ where 
the only flowers they have yet cultivated were 
blooming over the few graves of the deceased 
brethren. The sun was shining upon them^ and 
upon the painted glass window of the chapel 
near. I was struck with the idea that these 
poor men must enjoy a more firm conviction of 
future bUss than most people. Their own daily 
fare is hard, and apparently miserable. No 
luxury, no ornament of any kind, is visible in 
those parts of the building in which they dwell. 
The garden, too, only contains common vegeta- 
bles for their use ; but the church is highly 
decorated. They expend all their money, all 
their ingenuity, in embellishing the temple of 
the God they serve ; and they cause flowers to 
bloom on the graves of those who are gone, as 
if to shew that real bliss can only be found in a 
hereafter. 

There are about seventy monks in the esta- 
blishment, all English and Irish. They were 
invited to return to France, but refused. Some 
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of them were men of rank and fortune; but 
once a brother^ all distinction ceases. Their 
dress is a white cloth robe, over it a black cape, 
with long ends reaching before nearly to the 
feet, and a pointed hood of the same dark hue. 
The effect of these singularly attired and silent 
beings, in the carpenter's shop, where seyen 
or eight were at work, was very striking ; it 
seemed almost as if we were visiting another 
world and another race. 

Strict silence towards each other is observed, 
and their mode of life is very severe. They 
rise at two o'clock every morning, both summer 
and winter, yet they do not partake of their 
first meal until eleven o'clock. They never eat 
meat or eggs, and have only two meals in the day. 
The second is at six, and we saw what was pre- 
paring for it — brown bread, stir-about and po- 
tatoes. The latter are boiled by steam, and a 
prayer is said by the monks just before they are 
turned out of the huge boiler, and carried in 
wooden bowls to the refectory. We also visited 
their dairy, where they make the best butter in 
the neighbourhood, by a peculiar method, in 
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which the hand is not used. The dormitory is 
fitted up with a number of wooden boxes on 
both sides. Each box is open at the top, and 
contains the small bed and a crucifix^ and just 
room enough for the brother to dress, and per- 
form his devotions. 

The chapel is very large ; and the monks are 
now decorating the altar and seats with very 
rich carving. It is entirely done by themselves ; 
and we were told that some of the best carvers 
and gilders were rich men, who, of course, had 
never even tried to do anything of the kind till 
after they became monks. It is the same, too, 
with those who now dig the fields, and plant po- 
tatoes, and break stones, and make mortar! 
With all this hard life of deprivation and la- 
bour, the monks appear happy and very healthy. 
When I saw a number of these broth'ers kneel- 
ing in the chapel before the cross, I thought of 
these lines — 

^* To us a clearer light is given, 
Beyond the cross to look to heaven; 
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Yet, grateful for the boon we prize, 
Shall we our brother's faith despise ? 
No ; rather trust God's mercy still, 
Though blind, the zeal hath blessed the wiU. 



»» 



Friday. Carrigmahon. — ^I have been very ill 
for two months^ but thank God I am now so much 
better that I can enjoy this cheerful place^ and the 
charming views which it commands. It is situated 
on a considerable height^ washed by a narrow 
branch of Cork harbour ; and from the spot where 
I am now sitting at my writing table^ I look down 
on the deep blue sea; boats of all descriptions 
are passing to and fio^ and so near that every 
figure in them can be distinguished; I see 
some walking up and down the deck^ some sit- 
ting in groups talking. And then the view far- 
ther on, how lovely it is I The calm and tran- 
quil bay of Cove — the heights and lighthouse 
beyond ; and the whole bounded by the magni- 
ficent ocean, whose vivid colours are ever 
changing, ever producing a variety of impres- 
sions on the mind. 
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Then the near view^ immediately opposite 
another window^ is so homely and pretty, and 
affords such a pleasant contrast to the grand 
ocean scene ; for here are fields and hedge-rows, 
cottages and villas, dotted about the heights. 
Though far above it, I am near enough to see 
the labourers working in the fields, the girls 
sowing potatoes, children playing before the 
cottages, and travellers winding along the road. 

There are few things I delight in so much as a 
varied and interesting view from a comfortable 
room. I have not health or strength to enjoy 
scenery when travelling expressly in search 
of it ; but it is a great pleasure to be able 
to sit here by a good fire, with books, music, 
and every comfort around, and look upon a 
stormy ocean, and see the ships approach, and 
watch their progress into the calm bay, and 
fancy a thousand things about each of them. 
Milnes says, " In the act of travelling we feel 
deeply the necessary affinity of beauty and re- 
pose : to enjoy a beautiful place, we ought to 
be resting in it as a home ; — to enjoy a beautiful 
sight, we ought to look on it, not with the full 
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gaze of delighted surprise, but rather with half 
shut eyes, conscious of the bUss they possess, 
now letting it go, now calling it back, and play- 
ing with it, as a beloved child. 

^^ How small a resistance of our material being, 
a quick motion, one paining nerye, a feeling of 
hunger, of cold, of heat, are sufficient to turn 
off the approaches of the spirit of beauty ; and 
even a sensation of too active pleasure, of too 
excited gladness, is all enough to keep it away." 
This last feeling is beautifully expressed in the 
line — 

" Perhaps ye are too liappy to be glad," 

by, I believe, Keats, that unfortunate and most 
sensitive poet, who was the victim of a severe 
review. 

Here, when darkness comes on, and the 
splendid view is no longer visible, I sit and 
gaze on the distant lighthouse. There are few 
objects which excite so many pleasant thoughts 
in my mind as the sight of a lighthouse, and it 
is perhaps the most pleasure-giving object we 
can look upon. How many weary mariners are 

b5 
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nightly cheered by the first glimpse they obtain 
of it Some from far distant countries, who 
may not have seen any sign of land for weeks 
or months; and the fishermen, too, who have 
been toiling far out at sea, how gladly must they 
hail that light which is to guide them safe to 
their families and home. 



Wednesday^ 18^A. — ^I am most happy here ; 
such walks, and glens, steep woody heights, 
and smooth grassy slopes, where we climb up 
and down, with dear T — 's children. Sliding 
and rolling about in the sunshine — running and 
scrambling till we are tired, and then sitting 
down to rest in a sheltered nook, and enjoy, in 
such a scene, the luxury of fatigue. 

This is a very enjoyable place : the old pic- 
turesque castle of Monkstown is within a quar- 
ter of an hour's walk, and the road to it com- 
mands a noble panoramic view of this celebrated 
harbour. The banks of the Carrigaline river, 
which flows into Cork harbour, not far firom its 
mouth, are steep and well wooded. In its course 
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it forms a natural basin, called Drake's Hole^ 
where that gallant captain, with his little English 
squadron, took refuge when pursued by the 
Spanish Armada. The enemy, ignorant of this 
retreat, looked into the harbour, and not seeing 
the English fleet, sailed away. 

We have made several excursions to this 
interesting and lovely spot, both by water and 
land. There is a fine establishment of salt- 
water baths, close to the shore, at the bottom of 
our shrubbery, as good and comfortable as the 
best in Paris. All these advantages, with flowers, 
and books, and luxuries of all kinds around 
— kind dear Mends, who love me, and those 
two darling children, the development of whose 
good and lovely minds it is delightful to watch, 
— all this ought, and indeed does make me very 
very happy. 

Indeed it is so blissful, that I often feel it 
must be a beautiful dream; and sometimes I 
suddenly tremble lest I should awake and find 
in its place some painful and dull reality. 

Perhaps the charm of all this is a dream ; for 
all these same things to another person, or even 
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to myself at another moment, might, perhaps, 
inspire no joy. I have for some time expe- 
rienced a great longing for quiet seclusion, and 
the undisturbed enjoyment of a pretty country; 
and here my desires are fully satisfied. 

Seldom in this life do things happen exactly 
as we want them. We do sometimes obtain what 
we have ardently wished for, but often not till 
we have ceased to care much about it. Our 
fate is more in our own power than we generally 
suppose ; and it is seldom that we do not obtain 
at some time or other that for which we have 
ardently wished and laboured. But how often 
do we grow weary in the pursuit, and a new 
object engages our anxiety and attention just 
as the one we had been long striving for is at- 
tained I 



Many persons who have read my *' Eambles in 
the South of Ireland," expressed much interest 
in the fate of a poor young woman whom I de- 
scribed as the "widowed bride."* They were 

* See vol. ii. p. 115. Second Edition. 
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very anxious to know the fate of her husband, 
who had been conyicted for stealing a pig^ and 
sentenced to transportation, and for whose par- 
don she implored in such an eloquent manner. 
Unfortunately, the evidence against him was so 
strong, and his guilt so clear, that the authorities 
could not interfere; and notwithstanding the 
sympathy which his beautiful bride excited, and 
the interest which was made, he was trans- 
ported. 

The poor young creature thus left, and with- 
out any means of support, made every exertion^ 
though almost broken-hearted, to provide for 
herself and the child which was soon expected. 
I have continued to hear a most favoiurable ac- 
count of her from M ; and to-day I re- 
ceived a letter, in which she says, 

" Tour friend the * widowed bride* brought 
me a few days since such a very pretty letter 
she received from her husband — ^it was really 
impossible to read it without tears. I never 
read anything more touching — so artless, so full 
of poetry and delicacy^ and breathing such ar- 
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dent love and regrets for the sufferings he had 
caused her. It was quite a model for a love- 
letter; and the poor thing carries it about in 

her bosom, though she cannot read it." M 

continues to say^ ^^ You would have been amused 
the other day at a trait of the fear of man in the 
Irish damsels. Kitty Gralway was married about 
a fortnight since to a ^ boy' from Kildimo. A 
few days after, when les bien-seances permitted 
her to make her appearance, she came to see us, 
to give an account of her future prospects — how 
the ' boy' had an acre of ground and four sheep 
and an elegant cabin, only it wasn't thatched (!) 
yet. ' And where is your ring, Kitty ?' said I, 
observing that the fourth finger of her left hand 
was in its original state. ' Och ! 'twas with a 
borrowed one we were married ; he didn't give 
me the ring yet.' ^ And why not ? when he is 
so rich as you say, he ought to buy you one.' 
' May be he will.' ' But you should ask him.' 
^ Is it ask him ?' she exclaimed, looking down ; 
' do you think I could make so bould upon the 
man, an' I only a few days married to him ! — 'tis 
shy indeed I'd be to ask the likes of that yet, 
any way !' " 
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In our walk last night we met a poor woman 
who lives at some distance from this place. I 
had not seen her since our former yisit to Ire- 
land^ and was much grieved to see the effect 
which this year of poverty has had upon her 
countenance. I expressed my fears that she 
must have been very ill since I last saw her, for 
the poor creature's cheeks were sunk and pale, 
and she seemed scarcely able to stand. 

" Yes, dear lady," she said, " I have been 
very ill with the fever ; indeed I have never had 
a day's health since my eyes were last blest with 
a sight o' yer honor's face. I've been sorely ill, 
but thank God ! I 'm all the better for it. Yes, 
all the better," she continued, on seeing that we 
looked astonished; " It's done my mind a power 
o' good ; my heart is at peace now, and I feel 
ready to live or die — ready to suffer or be glad. 
Oh, I never felt so happy for many a long year 
as I did all through the sickness it pleased God 
to send upon me ; blessed be his name !" 

Strange !-^here was a woman, solitary and a 
widow, one of the poorest of the poor, who had 
a long illness, a fever, in a wretched cabin ; the 
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very idea of being ill in such a place fills one 
with horror, where she must have lain upon 
damp strawy exposed to want and misery, — and 
yet bearing all, not only with resignation but 
thankfulness ! What a lesson this should be to 
us, who complain of our sufferings when we are 
ill, in the midst of comforts and luxuries. 

There are a great many Quakers in this part 
of the country, and I am very glad of it, for 
they seem to diffuse a spirit of neatness and 
order in the neighbourhood wherever they 
abound. After passing several small but com- 
fortable clean-looking houses and well-kept gar- 
dens, one is sure to see the plain grey bonnet 
or quaint shovel hat of one of the Society of 
Friends ; they must be of great use in Ireland. 
I am only acquainted with a very few, but it 
, seems to me that their features express in gene- 
ral much goodness, and that sort of prudence 
which makes people live under, rather than over 
their means, and that can alone enable them to 
be of great use to others. This sort of prudent 
unselfishness is very much wanted in Ireland. 
There is indeed plenty of spontaneous unselfish- 
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cess in the Irish character ; they will gi^e away 

9 

their last penny or potatoe, and be more glad to 
do so than even to satisfy their own starving 
hunger with it ; but very few would save even 
for the good of their children or dearest friends. 
Yesterday, as "W — ^ was leaving Cork, a 
priest came up to him, and gave him five pounds, 
saying it was restitution money which was given 
at the confessional, therefore the name of the 
party could not be divulged ; all he could say 
was, that it came firom a tenant, who many years 
ago had been a defaulter. ^^ What a striking 
proof of the utility of confession," thought 
W , as he put the five pounds in his pocket! 
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CHAPTER II. 

Bianca Donati; a Tale of Florence, in the Thirteenth 

Century. 

During a long illness I have had this winter^ I 
amused myself by writing a little tale^ which is 
founded on an event that occurred at Florence 
in the thirteenth century. It is related in all 
the histories of that period^ and Bogers has im- 
mortalised it in his poem on Italy : 

BIANCA DONATI. 

CHAPTER X. 

" Era gii I'ora che volge I'disio 
A* naviganti, e'ntenerisce '1 cuore 
Lo di ch'han detto a' dolci amici, addio ; 

£ che lo nuovo peregrin d'amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano, 
Che paja 1 giomo pianger che si muore." 

Damte. 
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In ancient times^ one of the most splendid 
palaces in Florence was that of the noble Ghi- 
belline family of Amidei; and on a lovely even- 
ing of April, in the year 1215, it was the scene 
of more than xisual festivity and joy. Indeed, 
on that memorable day, the whole town wore 
an air of cheerful expectation. Knots of peo- 
ple were congregated in the streets and piazzas, 
whose countenances were expressive of a sort of 
holiday joyousness and peaceful good will, 
which in that age of civil discord and party 
spirit, it was most rare to witness. 

The streets were decorated with tapestry, and 
the balconies of the wealthier citizens were 
hung with cloth of gold and damask silks of 
gorgeous hues, while the palaces of nobles 
vied with each other in the display of armorial 
bearings and rich standards, placed in those 
rings of brass, which may still be seen on the 
most ancient of the rugged and towerless, but 
magnificent remains of former splendour. 

These signs of peace and concord, which per- 
vaded the city, were the more extraordinary, as 
the fortifications of nearly aU the dwellings^ the 
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strong towers^ portcullises^ and high barricaded 
windows of the palaces, shewed that the streets 
of Florence were often the seat of warfare. 

And such had been the case. Among the 
deadly feuds which have desolated the world, 
few were so bloody and violent as the conten- 
tions between the Guelfs and Ghibellines. But 
of late peace had been established in Florence ; 
and the chief cause of this blessing was a pro- 
jected marriage between Bodrigo Buondelmonte, 
a Guelf noble of the vale of Upper Amo, and 
Elvira, the lovely heiress of the Ghibelline house 
of AmideL On the morrow this marriage was 
to be celebrated ; and a large party of relations 
and friends of both the young people was now 
assembled in the spacious halls of the Amidei 
palace. 

The beautiful cause of this unwonted peace 
and happiness alone appeared sad ; yet she was 
surrounded by all which could flatter the vanity 
and dazzle the fancy of a young girl about to be 
united to the handsomest and most powerM 
noble in Tuscany. 

Early in the evening, and before all the 
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guests had arrived, Elvira complained of being 
ill and fatigaed, and retired from the fete, after 
begging her aunt, the Countess Grandini, to 
receive the remainder of the visiters, and assist 
her father to do the honours of the banquet. 
Perhaps it was more the desire to spend the 
last evening before her marriage in solitude, 
than fatigue, which caused Elvira to leave the 
(Crowded halls and wander alone amid the orange 
groves of the palace garden. 

The young betrothed proceeded slowly along 
flowery paths and woody dells, till she arrived 
at a broad terrace which commanded an exten- 
sive view over the valley of the Arno, 

There was an air of languor and dejection in 
her attitude as she leant over the parapet. Her 
eyes rested on the blue distant hills, but they 
did not seem to imbibe the pleasure which such 
a view should produce. The sun was just sink- 
ing behind the heights of Fiesole when its last 
rays brought to view the stately towers of a 
castle whose dark walls, embedded in a grove of 
pines and magnificent clustered woods, had be- 
fore been scarcely visible. As these well known 
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towers met Elvira's gaze, her beautiful eyes 
beamed with an expression of hope and joy. It 
was as if she had seen all her future life sud- 
denly tinged with glowing colours. But the 
bright gleam which illumined the landscape soon 
passed away, the woods and towers became in- 
distinct again, and the look of joy vanished from 
Elvira's countenance. Her eyes filled with 
tears, her head sank upon her arm, and the long 
tresses of golden hair nearly concealed her love- 
ly face. 

Footsteps traversed the garden ; but so deep 
was Elvira's reverie that she heard not the 
sound. A man approached, of noble mien and 
handsome countenance, attired in the flowing 
mantle and brilliant dress of the day. He was 
no longer young, yet his features wore an air of 
habitual and youthful happiness, which a life of 
benevolence and prosperity can alone impart. 
And now his dark eyes were radiant with a joy 
which seemed to shew that the dearest wish of 
his heart was accomplished. But when he 
reached the terrace walk, and saw the mournful 
attitude of Elvira, and the tears which glistened 
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on her cheek, his brow became clouded with an 
expression of anxiety and dread. He gazed at 
her in surprise, as if reyolving in his mind what 
could be the cause of her grief. 

^' Elvira," he at length said, in a kind and 
melodious voice ; " what ails my child ?" 

She started, and throwing aside the tresses of 
her waving hair, hastily assumed an air of cheer- 
ful gaiety as she repHed, " Nothing, dearest 
father." 

" Then why those tears, that ruffled brow, 
which strives to conceal the troubled thoughts 
within ? — and when all Florence resounds with 
joy, why is my child, whose beauty is the cause 
of peace and tranquillity to so many thousands^ 
why is my Elvira sad ?" 

" I am not sad, indeed ; only I was thinking 
that — that — " here her ingenuous countenance 
shewed that she was ill accustomed to disguise ; 
* but remember, dearest father, I am about to 
quit thee and my dear home, where I have 
known so much happiness." 

" Is that all, darhng ? — then do not grieve ; 
see how near are the turrets of Buondelmonte's 
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fortress; we can see them from this terrace; 
in one short hour I could be with thee. lis- 
ten/' he continued^ while his countenance beam- 
ed with delight. '* Listen to those shouts of 
joy — ah! how delightful to think that peace, 
that greatest of blessings, that solid and firm 
happiness which I have always laboured in yain 
to procure for my country, should be accom- 
plished by thee, my darling, my adored child ! 
Ah ! blessed be those eyes which hare melted 
the heart of the proudest Guelf in Tuscany ! 
Blessed be that voice which has touched and 
enchained him ! Colne, cheer up, my child; let 
not one cloud linger on thy brow, when all 
Tuscany is basking in the sunshine of peace. 
Bemember, that of all the beauties of Italy, none 
are so admired, so envied, as the fortunate 
Elvira Amidei." 

" I am, indeed, most blessed, dear father ; 
and ungrateful should I be if I were not to 
appreciate the full extent of my happiness, and 
return fervent thanks to God, who has allowed 
me to be the humble means of procuring peace 
for my country; but, dear father," she con- 



•— ^ 
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tinued, after a pause^ as if anxious to justify 
still farther the tears she had shed ; " but I am 
sorry to find the Donatis do not participate in 
the common joy. Hark! he is coming — ^the 
streets resound with his name ! Buondelmonte 
will be here," she continued, in an agitated voice, 
while she endeavoured to smooth her ringlets of 
golden hair. Amidei was glad to see this proof 
of anxiety to appear well before her betrothexl 
husband, and with a proud and satisfied look he 
gazed on his lovely child. 

^ He will not find us," said Amidei, after a 
few minutes pause ; ^' that foolish sister of mine, 
whom you left to do the honors, will detain him. 
I will go and tell Buondelmonte you are here ; 
you cannot object to see your betrothed." 

" Stay, do not leave me alone, dearest father ; 
I will return to the other guests." 

" My child, art thou afraid to see thy lover 
alone ?" he asked, with an anxious and distrust- 
ful air. " Wherefore this extreme agitation ? — 
is it possible thy heart does not respond to his 
love ?" he enquired, with a look of intense anxiety, 
which plainly shewed that his fate, the whole 

VOL. II. c 
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happiness of his life^ which was firmly inter- 
woven with that of his country, hung upon her 
answer. 

'* Oh ! do not look so anxious, dear father ; be 
assured — " 

" Nay, but I must have my child happy too ; 
for deeply as I love Florence, I would rather 
see it a desert than that its prosperity should be 
purchased by the happiness of my child, by the 
tears of my darling Elvira." 

" Be calm, dear father ; do not, I beseech you, 
contemplate any such misfortune. Now I must 
reproach you for the cloud on your brow," she 
said, with a smile ; ^' come, do not let Buondel* 
monte see you thus ; look at me now — see how 
happy I appear. See, there he comes !" 

" Yes, there is the gallant, the noble Eodri- 
go," said the Count Amidei ; " but," continued 
he, in a low and anxious tone, " methinks his 
step is not so light as is its wont; some secret 
sorrow preys upon him also, perhaps some lover's 
quarrel," thought Amidei, who resolved to watch 
the demeanor of the young people. 

" ITie Donatis have refused my invitation," 
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said Buondelmonte, approaching them with an 
anxious and disappointed air. '' 'Tis strange^ 
that when all Florence is rejoicing in the bless- 
ing of peace^ they should continue their rancor- 
ous feelings/' 

** Yes," said Elvira, with a trembling yoice ; 
"and my poor friend Bianca is miaerable. Her 
mother has refused to allow that she should be 
present at — at — the ceremony to-morrow, 
though she was taken from the convent yester- 
day, where we passed our childhood together. 
It is a great disappointment to dear Bianca." 

" *Tis very strange," exclaimed Buondel- 
monte; ^'for when the factions were most at 
variance, Cosmo Donati was always my friend ; 
and now, since the Ghibellines are at peace with 
us, he has become cold and distant, and tries to 
avoid me. But I will seek him ; I will endear 
vour to persuade him to attend our marriage 
feast, and bring his sister. I know the old 
countess, his mother, is a proud and implacable 
woman ; but still, on this occasion, she certainly 
ought to relent." 

" I hope you will succeed," said Elvira. 

c 2 
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'* Bianca Donati was always my dearest friend^ 
and I should be miserable if I thought we were 
to be so 1)0 longer : — but where is my father ?" 
continued Elvira^ looking anxiously around. 

During this conversation the Count Amidei 
had withdrawn to a little distance, wishing to 
allow the young people an opportunity to con- 
verse at liberty. When, however, Elvira per- 
ceived she was alone with her betrothed, for the 
first time in her life, her manner became absent 
and confused ; she continued, however, to talk 
on indifferent subjects. But Buondelmonte 
marked not her embarrassment; he seemed 
absorbed by some painful feeling, and continued 
to pace up and down the terrace for a few 
minutes. At last he said, as if following the 
train of his own ideas, " I will go instantly, and 
seek Cosmo Donati." 

Buondelmonte hastily approached, and then 
raised the trembling hand of Elvira to his lips, 
and was about to bid her a hurried farewell, 
when his attention was arrested by her unusual 
paleness, and the agitation of her whole appear- 
ance. 
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*^ What has happened, dearest Elvira ?^ — speak, 
I beseech you — tell me if this marriage is in 
opposition to your wishes.'* 

" Oh no !" exclaimed the trembling girl. 

" Be candid, dear lady ; let not any considera- 
tions for my happiness, or the peace of our 
country, induce you to sacrifice yourself. We 
were betrothed before we had seen each other." 

•^ And do you regret it ?" enquired Elvira, 
with sudden anxiety. 

Buondelmonte started. ** Far otherwise I" he 
exclaimed, taking her hand. " All that I have 
seen of my Elvira makes me bless the hour 
when she consented to be mine. In addition to 
the happiness which this marriage will ensure 
to my country," exclaimed the young man, 
while his handsome countenance beamed joy 
and benevolence, '* in addition to this bliss- 
ful conviction, I have obtained the most lovely 
and fascinating creature in all Florence for my 
bride. But you have not answered me," he 
continued. "I wish to hear from your own 
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lips, now that we are alone, that this engage- 
ment is not repugnant to your feelings — that — '* 

** Oh ! no ! How can you think so ?" said 
Elvira, in a tone of tender reproach. 

'' Then I am satisfied/' exclaimed Buondel- 
monte, imprinting a kiss on her brow ; '' I will 
now proceed to the Donati palace." 

Buondelmonte was joined by Count Amidei, 
who had witnessed from a distance the scene 
with much satisfaction, and Elvira was left 
alone. 

It was evening ; — the short twilight of that 
southern clime had faded away ; but the sky was 
clear, and a young crescent moon shone with 
pure and mild lustre over the sleeping land- 
scape. Soon a dazzling and more vivid light 
gleamed through the orange and cypress trees, 
for the Amidei palace was now brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the peaceful repose of the scene 
without was interrupted by sounds of mirth and 
music from the festal halls. But the dance and 
song did not induce Elvira to return to the 
palace. 
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At the farther end of the garden was a little 
chapel^ where a faint light glimmered through 
the stained glass window ; thither Elvira bent 
her steps. She had not left the terrace long^ 
when a figure, muffled in a large cloak, emerged 
with cautious and stealthy pace from a groye of 
tall pine trees, which bounded the garden on 
the side next the street. It passed on towards 
the chapel, keeping under the shade of the 
trees as much as possible, and traversing the 
open spaces with great velocity. 



CHAPTER II. 



" La vita fiigge, e non s'arresta un ora ; 
£ la morte vien dietro a gran giomate ; 
£ le cose presenti e le passate, 
Mi danno guerra, e le future ancora.'' 

Petrarca. 

Elvira degli Amidbi was blessed with one of 
those sunny dispositions which seem formed to 
enjoy perfect bliss even in this world, and make 
others happy — one of those persons to whom all 
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duties are easy^ and every occupation pleasant. 
Her innocent life had glided away in the de- 
lightful consciousness of loving and being loved. 
Even the oldest and most crabbed of the disap- 
pointed nuns in the convent where Elvira had 
been educated, felt her cheering power, and 
loved the gentle girl ; and the most rough and 
unruly of the school-girls were often softened by 
her mild and refining influence. Every one jus- 
tified to themselves the tenderness they felt to- 
wards her, by agreeing that she really was the 
best and most deserving girl in the whole convent. 
Her father often came to visit her ; and these 
were joyful holidays, for he seldom failed to 
bring some presents to distribute among his 
daughter's dear companions, and his arrival was 
always hailed as a sort of fete. One day he 
appeared more joyful than ever ; yet there was a 
look of anxiety on his brow, and an agitation in 
his manner, which almost frightened Elvira. 
He came to inform his darling and only child 
that the young Count Rodrigo Buondelmonte 
had demanded her hand in marriage. Elvira 
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trembled when she heard the news, but it was 
more at the agitation of her father than from 
any apprehensions for herself. 

She knew she was a rich heiress, and the re- 
presentative of a noble and ancient family, and 
she had always been taught that it would be her 
fate and duty to marry the person her father 
should choose. The subject had indeed but 
seldom entered her head ; but when any of her 
older companions left the convent to be married, 
Elvira sometimes wondered what sort of person 
her future husband would be. With the happy 
confidence of her cheerfiil temper, she had then 
always felt sure that the father who loved her so 
well would, on this important subject, do what 
would most conduce to her welfare. She was 
therefore prepared to think of marriage without 
apprehension, and hoped to love and venerate 
the man who was to be her guide and partner 
through life. 

Yet noW} when the decisive moment was 
actually arrived, Elvira trembled ; and the night 
which preceded the important day when Buon- 
delmonte was to visit her, was a sleepless one. 

c5 
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'^ I know he will be all that is good and 
noble/' thought the young girl, as she entered 
the reception-room. " Yet I shall be very very 
sorry to leave this old convent, and the good 
nunsy and my beloved companions." 

But the first glance she obtained of the Count 
Buondelmonte fully reconciled her to her lot ; 
subsequent interviews confirmed this favourable 
impression, and soon Elvira loved her betrothed 
husband with all the affection of her gentle yet 
ardent spirit. 

Thus far the course of Elvira's love had run 
smooth. Her father's affectionate pride and 
benevolent heart were at once gratified, and the 
whole country rejoiced at this projected mar- 
riage. 

Elvira had abandoned herself to the inexpres* 
sible delight of finding innumerable perfections 
in the character of her intended husband. She 
had lived for many weeks in a state of the high- 
est enjoyment which the purest of earthly beings 
is capable of feelings when duty and affection 
go hand in hand, when the name, which in her 
petitions to God was the first to be breathed, 
was also the most beloved of her heart. 
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There were moments when she trembled lest 
this happiness was too great to last, and soon 
indeed was Elvira's bliss partially clouded. She 
learnt to doubt of the affection of her betrothed. 
This was not a suspicion hastily embraced, for 
Elvira's disposition was not jealous, and she had 
long combated an idea which was such a death- 
blow to her hopes, and tended to lower the high 
opinion she had entertained of her lover. 

Gradually she became more convinced that 
even if he loved her, there was some secret 
sorrow which preyed upon his mind. She longed 
to enquire, yet dreaded to hear what might prove 
the destruction of her fond hopes. She had often 
longed to see him for an instant alone before the 
marriage day. Timid as she was, she thought it 
right to enquire if he still really loved her ; but 
when the long wished-for moment arrived, when 
she found herself actually alone with him, as 
was described in the first chapter, all courage 
forsook her — she was unable to say a word. 
What was then her surprise when Buondelmonte 
put the very question to her which ^he intended 
to ask him. The few words which followed. 
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his praise of herself^ the kindness of his manner, 
and the tender kiss he imprinted on her brow, 
induced her to hope that all was right. It is so 
delightful to believe what we wish ; and after a 
long period of doubt and fear, we are apt to 
cling to any certainty with eagerness. 

Again was Elvira happy ; again she felt secure 
that she was loved ; but instead of returning to 
the gay throng within the palace, she went to 
return thanks to Heaven for the reassurance of 
her lover's affection. Elvira approached the 
little chapel with a firm and elastic step. The 
desponding fear which had for some time almost 
crushed her spirits was gone, and she now 
moved, thought, and felt with the confidence of 
the loved woman. To the right-minded, how 
great is the height to which the soul seems 
raised by the confidence of being loved by the 
person who is to be the ruler of its earthly 
destiny. 

Elvira now felt of some importance in this 
world; she was necessary to the happiness of 
one person, and that person — oh joyful thought! 
— was the beloved of her heart. And he had 
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thought, he had suspected, that she loved him 
not — that the marriage would be repugnant to 
her. Oh! there was something delightful in 
the idea ; and that he should have been a prey 
to the doubts which had agitated her heart, 
convinced her more than anything else of the 
depth of his love. She rejoiced in the convic- 
tion that he had for an instant suffered, while 
her kind heart resolved that a whole life dedi- 
cated to forestall his slightest wish, should atone 
for the momentary pang which the agitation, 
or apparent coldness of her manner, had caused 
him. 

Elvira knelt, and returned thanks to God be- 
fore the altar in the little chapel. A single 
lamp, which was suspended over the picture of 
the holy Virgin, cast a strong light on Elvira's 
beautiful countenance, but illumined with a 
faint and glimmering ray the massive pillars 
and heavy arches of the ancient building. The 
small door by which Elvira had lately entered, 
was softly opened ; the tall muffled figure, which 
was mentioned before, stooped under the low 
portal, and glided with cautious steps behind 
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one of the pillara. The stranger gazed at the 
kneeling figure of Elvira for a few moments ; 
then, with a gesture of impatience, glanced at 
the pale moonbeams, which b^an to penetrate 
through the eastern window. 

*' Elvira," said a low voice. The bride started; 
when looking round, she beheld the stranger. 
She uttered a cry of horror, and turned deadly 
pale. The tall figure approached, and extended 
its arms towards the terrified girl. 

'* Cosmo Donati," said Elvira, drawing back, 
while she endeavoured to assume a composed 
air ; " why do you thus rudely disturb my de- 
votions ?" 

" Because you are about to give your hand — 
that hand for which I sued in vain — to ano- 
ther, said the stranger, in a stern voice, while 
the dark eyes flashed with anger beneath the 
hood which only partially concealed a handsome 
countenance. But gradually, as those eyes be- 
held the terror of Elvira, they assumed a 
milder expression ; the ruby lips began to smile 

"""■with a 

merry laugh the cloak was thrown 
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aside, and Elvira was clasped in the arms of a 
beautiful woman. 

"Bianca! my own dear Bianca; how could 
you terrify me so?" exclaimed Elvira^ as she 
kissed the fair brow of her Mend. 

"To revenge your refusal of my brother; 
and by the bye^ if T resemble him so much, 
and that you really love me as much as you pro- 
fess^ how happened it that you took such an 
aversion for him ?" 

"You do indeed resemble your brother,*' 
exclaimed Elvira, still shuddering from the 
effects of her late terror. " But tell me, how 
could you contrive to enter the garden? — has 
your mother, then, allowed you to visit the 
abode of a Ghibelline ?" 

"Far otherwise, dearest Elvira; I came by 
stealth, to inform you of my perplexities, and 
to implore your assistance, if I should require 
it." 

"You surprise me; Bianca, the proud, the 
commanding, deigns to implore assistance of 
me ! — what can have happened ? You, whose 
imperious disposition contrived to make even the 
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nuns submit to your will? It cannot be-"- 1 see 
you are jesting ; you look happy, proud, bril- 
liant as ever. Nay, you have grown even more 
majestic, and more beautiful," continued Elvira, 
gazing affectionately on her friend. 

''Perhaps you are right. Yes, I am both 
happy and miserable," said Bianca, musingly. 
" Since I sent that letter to you this morning, 
strange things have happened ; but, in the first 
place, I must try to tell you what I could not 
trust to paper,'* she continued, with a deep 
blush. " I am going to confess to you what I 
have not yet breathed to a human being." 

'* What ! — ^not even to father Francis ? Ah, 
Bianca, do not make a frail creature like myself 
the depository of what you withhold from your 
spiritual guide, the good confessor, who was 
always so anxious for our eternal welfare. But 
what can it be, dearest Bianca? You are agitated, 
you make me tremble ; I fervently hoped you 
would relinquish those mad pranks in which 
you were wont to indulge. Really, at your 
age-" 
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** Don't preach, darling ; believe me, this is 
not a mad prank," said Bianca, with a contemp- 
tuous smile at her own past follies. ^' I am no 
longer a child, and this is an event which de- 
cides the fate of my life. Oh I Elvira, I am an 
altered creature since I last saw you ; something 
has happened which has softened my disposition 
— I resemble you more now, dearest ; I feel I 
could even now be almost as good as you — I 
could make any sacrifices ; but at the same time, 
if my only wish, the desire of my heart, is 
thwarted, if — if — " she continued, assuming a 
lofty air, while her dark eyes flashed fire; 
"if! — " and she mused long and deeply; *'oh, 
then I shall die at last," she said, starting at 
some frightful picture her imagination had con- 
jured up. 

*^ You terrify me, dear Bianca ; try to explain 
what has so altered you. Oh, let me hear your 
joyous laugh again; I would rather see you 
thoughtless, and even wildly joyous as of yore, 
than a prey to such passionate feelings." 

" Well, I will try to tell you ; and yet I feel 
unwilling to clothe in language, in words which 
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are the medium of communion between com- 
mon minds, those feelings on which I now 
secretly live, which form a very part of my being. 
Methinks these hallowed thoughts would be de- 
secrated." 

Elvira smiled ; she was struck more than ever 
by the change in her friend's whole appearance ; 
she felt that she loved her better, that there was 
now a new bond of sympathy between them, 
and she began to suspect that Bianca loved. 

*^ I should like you to divine my thoughts/' 
said Bianca, after a pause; '^answer me one 
question — do you love your future husband ?" 

Elvira started. She answered not, but the 
look of exulting, of unspeakable joy> which 
shone like a brilliant sunbeam on her beautiful 
countenance, was enough for the observing 
Bianca. " Then you can tinderstand me," she 
said. 

" Are you then betrothed ? — ^have you seen 
the person who is destined to be your hus- 
band ?" 

" I have seen the only being who can ever 
claim that title," exclaimed Bianca, with anima- 
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tion; ^' I have seen the most perfect of mortals; 
but," she continued, with a desponding look, 
** but I know not even his name ; still less 
whether he be a Guelf and a noble, such as 
my mother would select for my husband." 

** Ah, dearest Bianca, how imprudent! — and 
your mother, is she aware of your love?'* 

^* I saw him again since I came from the con- 
yent/' continued Bianda, whose attention had 
been so absorbed by her own train of thought, 
that she had not heard Elvira. ** I beheld him 
this very morning ; he was mounted on a white 
charger, his dark '* 

" Then you are sure your affection is re- 
turned ?'* said Elvira, with hope. 

" Not a word passed, and yet I feel convinced 
that he loves me," replied Bianca. 

" This without a word," thought Elvira, com- 
paring the sanguine temper of her firiend with 
her own late want of faith in the affection of a 
man who had sued for her hand : '' but, dearest 
Bianca, are you right in remaining so late? — 
surely — " 

^^ Ah ! I forgot. I am so happy to think you 
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now understand my feelings. I forgot to im- 
plore your protection. I am terrified at I know 
not what ; I cannot ascertain why I have been 
sent for from the convent. Strange prepara- 
tions are going on in the palace ; I thought it 
might be for my brother's marriage^ but all is 
so mysterious, I can hear nothing — a vague yet 
horrible suspicion sometimes oppresses me, that 
I may be the person, that I " 

Bianca paused, and turned deadly pale ; but 
soon resuming the proud air which was her 
most habitual expression, she said, ^^ But I shall 
not consent; I would rather die a thousand 
deaths — I shall fly, I shall implore protection 
from you." 

" But would you disobey your mother ?" said 
Elvira, in a solemn tone ; " would you forget the 
holy precepts which we have learned ? — would 
you incur the malediction of a parent, and dis- 
appoint all our dear instructors, and poor sister 
Agnes, who loves you so much ?" 

Bianca trembled, yet tried to smile, and said, 
" Do not anticipate such misfortunes — all may be 
my own fancy. I will at least not torment my- 
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self before the time; all I know is, that no 
power, no consideration, not even your entreaties 
could prevail^ to make me alter my determina- 
tion. Hark ! what noise is that ? — some one 
comes. Adieu — I will not run the risk of of- 
fending my mother by the discovery that I 
secretly visited a Ghibelline house. Adieu." 

Hastily throwing on her dark cloak, Bianca 
Donati glided away, and soon disappeared among 
the pine-trees which bounded the palace garden. 



CHAPTER III. 



" 'Twas in a narrow street, 
North of that temple, where the truly great 
Sleep, not unhonoured, not unvisited ; 
That temple, sacred to the Holy Cross — 
There is the house, that house of the Donati — 
Towerless, and left long since ; but to the last 
Braving all assault. All rugged, all embossed 
Below, and still distinguished by the rings 
Of brass, that held in war and festival time 
Their family standards. Rogers. 

It was late : the guests had departed from 
Count Amidei's halls. One by one the lights 
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were extinguished in Florence^ except a lamp 
which glimmered in the highest tower of the 
proud Donati's Palace; and a long gallery look- 
ing upon the inner court of that spacious dwell- 
ing was still illuminated. In this gallery twelve 
women were seated round a large table, busily 
employed in embroidery, and making different 
parts of a magnificent dress. 

" 1*11 be bound," said one of the youngest^ 
who was ornamenting a green velvet cap with 
diamonds and rubies, and whose sparkling eyes 
and animated countenance showed that she had 
suffered less from toil and the lateness of the 
hour than those of some of her companions, 
'* I '11 be bound that our young Lady Sianca's 
dress will far outshine that of the grand Ami- 
dei, as much as her dark eyes are more bril- 
liant than " 

" Yet the Signora Elvira is a beautiful crea- 
ture," interrupted an older but more gentle 
damsel ; " and I doubt much whether our Lady 
Bianca will make so good a wife . There's no 
knowing what she will be after she is her own 
mistress ; 'twas but this evening she played me 
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such a trick — Jesu Maria ! I tremble now when 
I think of it; what would the lady countess 
say, if she ever found it out ?' 

" As for the matter of that, she takes after 
her mother/' said another, whose fingers seemed 
quite tired of stitching the seams of a rich bro- 
caded petticoat ; " who can ever tell what the 
countess would be at even now ? How myste* 
rious, for instance, is this : — here are we kept 
out of our beds, working away at a dress which 
is to fit the signorina, and yet it can be only 
worn by a bride; and then, where's the hus- 
band ? — can you, can any one tell ?" 

" *Tis indeed most strange," said a fat semp- 
stress, rubbing her drowsy eyes ; " a bridal with- 
out a bridegroom — the whole house too prepared 
as if for a marriage, and the young lady herself 
in such an odd humour to be sure — but still she 
looked very happy this morning, when I saw her 
standing at the balcony." 

" Well, that's fortunate ; for I never thought 
such a wayward child would marry the person 
her proud mother would choose." 

" There's only one man in the wide world 
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our young lady would marry with pleasure," 
said the hitherto silent Marianna, the prettiest 
of the group, and Bianca's foster sister. 

" Who is that ? — who is the person she wishes 
to marry ?" inquired several voices. 

" Ah I I know all my young mistresses se- 
crets. I have never been separated from her 
for a single day, you know." 

** Do tell us," said the maker of the brilliant 
head-gear; " do tell us who the man is." 

" That I cannot, for the Lady Bianca herself 
does not know his name ; but if you will pro- 
mise not to inform the countess, I will tell you 
all about it." 

They promised the utmost secresy, and Ma- 
rianna began : '* Last summer, when the countess 
sent for us from the convent to the old castle of 
Donatorre, one fine evening the Lady Bianca 
and myself went rambling about the hills, and 
— reach me that gold thread, this boddice will 
never be finished." 

** Well, go on ; what happened in the moun- 
tains ?" 

** You know," continued Marianna, with an 
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important air ; " our young lady used to be full 
of fun and' odd tricks^ and so she must needs 
climb up to the top of a height beyond the 
boundary of the park ; and as I was trjring to 
follow hei, and entreating her all the while to 
come back, a great wild boar came tearing down 
from the forest. I screamed ; suddenly my lady 
disappeared, and the boar too. I felt sure she 
was killed, and almost fainted with horror. I 
was afraid to call out, lest that terrible animal 
should come and kill me also ; so I crept softly 
under some bushes. Soon I heard a rustling 
among the leaves, and I gave myself up for lost; 
and falling on my kn<ees, I covered my face with 
my hands, and prayed to the Holy Virgin 
for assistance. At last I heard my lady's voice ; 
and looking up, I saw her carried down the 
steep precipices she had climbed up before, by a 
handsome knight — oh ! so handsome, with eyes 
like two stars, and black glossy hair — and such 
a mouth. They came up to where I was ; and 
our lady Bianca tried to thank him for saving 
her life, but she had been so frightened, poor 
thing, she could scarcely speak ; and we saw a 
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whole troop of huntsmen comings so my lady 
turned to me and said^ Met us hasten home;* 
and she gave one look at the handsome knight, 
who seemed very unwilling to leave her, for 
after we went down the hill he continued gazing 
after her, as if his soul was in his eyes. But 
the huntsmen joined him, and the signora 
dragged me on so fast till we were out of sight ; 
and then she stopped, and looked out from be- 
hind the thick trees, as if she was half sorry she 
had run away so quick. But they were all 
gone ; we heard the huntsmen's horns grow 
fainter and fainter^ and when the sound ceased 
entirely, the lady Bianca looked quite melan- 
choly." 

" And did you never see anything more of 
him ?" enquired Nina of the head-gear. 

*' Never; but I well know he lives in my 
young lady's thoughts.'* 

** Well, it is an odd story ; a handsome knight, 
with star-like eyes and black hair ; — who in the 
world can it be ?" 

**Ah! I wish we could discover," said Ma- 
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rianna; '^ that I cannot tell^ but I strongly sus- 
pect the signora has seen him again !" 

*' Let me see," said Nina ; " who is the most 
handsome Guelph in Florence ? — for of course 
he cannot be a Ghibelline. I verily believe the 
young lady herself would not marry a Ghibel- 
line, if she loved him ever so much." 

*' And yet her greatest frieiid at the convent 
was the young Amidei," said another. 

"Ah! and when they had a quarrel," said 
Marianna, " when the lady Elvira did any- 
thing to displease her, she would always say, 
* Ah ! that comes of being a Ghibelline.' '* 

" Well, to be sure, the Ghibellines are devils," 
said Nina; " but still I must confess the peace 
we enjoy since the union of the parties, is &r 
preferable to that constant fighting, when we 
could never stir out of the palace without the 
fear of being killed." 

**Ay; but why could not that peace have 
been accomplished as well by the marriage of 
our young lord to the heiress of the Amidei ?" 
said Marianna. 

" God forbid the noble Cosmo Donati should 
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ever be allied to the rebel house of Amidei/' 
exclaimed Irene, a black-eyed damsel, who was 
a special fayourite with the old countess. "No," 
she continued, tossing her head with an air of 
proud mystery ; *' I well know he would be the 
last to wish it." 

"And yet I have heard he wooed the lady 
Elvira, and was refused," said Marianna. 

'* Refbsed ! — no, indeed ; who in their senses 
would refuse the noble Donati ? The old count, 
perhaps, might have objected ; but as for the 
young lady, of course she would most gladly 
have accepted the handsomest and most valiant 
noble in all Italy," said Irene, while the enthu- 
siasm which glowed in her black eyes, showed 
that she held her young lord in no mean estima- 
tion ; " hush, I hear his step on the stair." 

At this moment the door opened, and a young 
man, with a stern expression of countenance, 
which did not quite justify Irene's admiration, 
entered the room. 

^'Has my lady mother retired to rest?" he 
enquired. 

" The light still burns in her turret-chamber," 
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said Irene^ with a familiar nod^ after she had 
stretched her slender throat in the direction of 
the windows which commanded a view of the 
high tower before mentioned. "And as for 
ourselves, we are condemned to sit up all night 
to work at your sister's bridal dress ; and I must 
say it's rather hard, especially as we don't know 
who the bridegroom is to be," she continued, 
with a sly gaze of curiosity. 

Cosmo Donati either did not read the mean- 
ing of those fascinating eyes, or his thoughts 
were engrossed by other matters; for without 
deigning to say another word, he passed on, and 
departed through a door at the further end of 
the gallery. 

Cosmo Donati foimd his mother in earnest con- 
sultation with an old astrologer, who passed 
most of his life in the Donati palace, and lived 
in the room above that of the countess, where 
he nightly made his observations on the stars. 

"Welcome, my son," said the old lady; 
" all prospers. Antonio has shewn me that to- 
morrow is the day on which the fate of Flo- 
rence — of the Guelphs, will be decided* 'Twill 
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be a day of retribution^ fatal to the hated Ghi- 
bellines.'' 

*^ And does my sister consent to become his 
wife ?" said Cosmo. 

" Consent ! who ever thought of asking her 
consent ? I have arranged it all^ and am confi- 
dent of success. Our followers will be secretly 
armed ; a trusty band will arrive early in the 
morning from our possessions in the Maremme^ 
to escort the young married pair to Castel Do- 
natorre/* 

Cosmo shook his head. ** Well^ be not too 
sanguine, mother ; and in the mean time, be cau- 
tious ; your foolish refusal of Amidei's invitation 
to the marriage ceremony, was well nigh be- 
traying our designs. Suspicion is now at work, 
and but for an interview I have had with Buon- 
delmonte, all would be lost. But I have played 
my part well/' continued the young man, with 
a malicious laugh ; '^ I have, in appearance, re- 
newed with him my former inendship, and I 
am more than ever convinced he will fall readily 
into our designs. He has a weak mind, that 
Buondelmonte, with all his boasted goodnessJ 
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^^ But is he in love with his intended — I mean 
with the Amidei V* 

" I think not, mother: when I led him to 
speak of her and of his approaching marriage^ he 
was absent and confused, and dwelt more on 
the prospect of peace it held out to the country 
than of his own happiness." 

'^ It is well ; now go, my son and seek repose, 
for your services will be much required to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER IV. 



"Fatal was the day 

To Florencei when at mom, at the ninth hour, 
A nohle dame, in weeds of widowhood, 
Weeds hy so many to he worn so soon, 
Stood at her door ; and, like a sorceress, flung 
Her dazzling spell. 

Suhtle she was, and rich, 
Rich in a hidden pearl of heavenly light, 
Her daughter's heauty ; and too well she knew 
Its virtue !" Rogers. 

At an early hour the following morning the 
Countess Donati sent for her daughter; 
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Bianca, though proud and determined, was 
always afraid of her mother ; she felt awed and 
strangely inflaenced when in her presence. And 
truly the countess was one of those resolute and 
imperious dames who combine the strength 
of a man, with the wily cunning, passionate 
feelings, and unsleeping animosities which cha- 
racterize the weaker sex of southern lands. 
There was something in her air and countenance 
which was sure to influence all beholders, and 
bend them to her will. Her dark eyes seemed 
to penetrate the very souls of those on whom 
she gazed ; and there was a mysterious power 
and even charm in her clear full voice, an air of 
repose in the faultless features of her pale face, 
which fascinated as well as subdued those on 
whom she chose to exercise her will. It was 
said that the countess never slept at night; the 
hours were passed by her in watching the stars ; 
and many whispered that at these hours unholy 
orgies took place, and magic incantations were 
employed by this strange lady against those who 
offended her. 

Bianca Donati found her mother seated on 
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her chair of state^ under a magnificent dais at 
the end of a large room^ which was seldom used 
but on solemn and important occasions. Once 
only had Bianca entered that splendid- yet 
gloomy room before. It was on the day her 
father was buried ; and though many years had 
gone by, the vivid impression of vague horror 
stamped on her young mind on that occasion 
remained with a yesterday's distinctness, and 
filled her with dread as she opened the pon- 
derous door. As it closed behind her with a 
sound which echoed through the lofty hall, 
Bianca shuddered. Strange images of death and 
torture, and mysterious fate, seemed to flit before 
her affrighted gaze ; the very sound of her own 
light and trembling footsteps startled her, and 
recalled the fearful scene she had there wit- 
nessed — a scene which had haunted her imagi- 
nation and often disturbed her dreams. 

** My child," said the clear silvery voice of 
the countess. 

Bianca hastened to obey its summons, anxious 
to be near something living, in this funereal 
abode* She stood before her mother's throne. 

d5 
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<« My child/' continued the countess, fixing 
h^r dark eyes with a stem and solemn expres- 
sion on the pale countenance of her daughter* 
** I hare sent for thee to hear my decision, to 
learn thy fate. This day will see thee wedded 
to a noble Gudf, a valiant knight, who was des- 
tined by thy father — ^by that parent whose lifeless 
form was once laid under this dais — ^to be thy 
husband. His spirit, the soul of thy revered 
parent, speaks in me now; prepare therefore to 
obey the will of both thy parents. Nay, tremble 
not; remember the noble blood which runs 
through thy veins — ^remember the heroes of thy 
father's house, the firmness and unshrinking 
character of thy mother's princely race, and be 
not unworthy of such ancestors. Go; attire 
thyself iu the, bridal dress I have prepared, and 
in one hour return to pledge thy faith at the 
altar of God to the husband I have chosen. 
Begone." And the countess waved her hand 
with an impatient gesture. 

Bianca ^heard this decision with speechless 
dismay: She well knew how useless it was to 
remonstillle with her imperious mother on any 
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subject; and there was that in her parent's 
countenance which seemed to shew how useless 
words, or eyen prayers and entreaties would be, 
to bend its inexorable wiU. Bianca's faculties 
seemed paralyzed, too, in sullen despair; and 
scarcely knowing what she was doing, she ap- 
proached the deep recess of a large window 
which projected oyer the narrow street. 

The dark and solemn gloom of that myste- 
rious apartment was so depressing that she in- 
stinctiyely turned to the bright light of day. 
Suddenly Bianca uttered a cry of joy. " It is 
he !" she exclaimed, opening the lattice, while a 
ray of joy darted through her mind and raised 
her drooping spirit. 

The countess started, and approached the win- 
dow with a countenance of surprise and displea- 
sure. She looked in the direction in which 
Bianca was so intently gazing, and said, " My 
child, do you see that handsome cayalier on the 
white horse ?" 

^' I do, indeed," exclaimed Bianca. 

" Look at him attentiyely/' continued the 
countess; ^^he comes from his castle in the Yal 
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d'Arno to his stately palace in the Strada 
Maggiore ; soon he- will pass this window agaiu^ 
attired in the dress of a bridegroom, to receiye 
the hand of my daughter. That valiant knight, 
Bianca, is to be your husband/' 

It was the same I — ^it was the unknown knight 
whom Bianca had loved, wbose image her en- 
thusiastic imagination had dwelt on, the man 
she had sworn should alone obtain her hand. A 
few words explained the whole truth to the 
countess; all fear, all perplexity was gone; a 
smile, the first smile Bianca had ever seen on 
her proud mother's countenance, now illumined 
her features. 

" Come, my child," she said, after a pause, 
and embracing her for the first time with the 
real tenderness of a mother ; ^' come, and swear 
solemnly at the altar of God to marry that 
knight." 

Bianca followed to the chapel, There was a 
solemnity in the tone and step of the countess 
which, in spite of all her joy, inspired Bianca 
with a feeling of awe. The young girl's reli- 
gious feelings were more those of fear than 
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love. The passions as well as affections of 
of Bianca Donati were strong. As far as a 
young creature educated in a strict convent 
could^ slie had often erred ; and therefore never 
entered the holy temple of a God, whose exist- 
ence she believed, without a sensation of terror 
mingled with remorse. Her joy was checked 
as she entered the dark and gloomy chapel ; and 
the vague feeling of apprehension, which had 
agitated her in the state apartment, returned. 
Her terror was encreased when the countess, 
with a severe countenance and stem voice, 
uttered words of strange import. The tones of 
her mother's voice struck deep into Bianca's 
heart ; the words perplexed and depressed her ; 
and when the countess ended, by saying with a 
gesture of more than usual command, " Swear 
before God and the holy Virgin to do all this,** 
Bianca answered, with a choking voice, "I 
swear." 

The lady's stern and agitated features became 
composed, and again she resumed a look of 
kindness. Bianca was attired in the beautiful 
dress the maidens had so skilfully made, and a 
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bridal veil of the finest tissue covered her lovely 
face, and flowed in graceful folds over her tall 
figure. The chapel was brilliantly illuminated, 
and the whole palace decorated with festal 
splendor. 



CHAPTER ▼. 



" Patiently she stood and watched ; 
Nor stood alone — ^hut spoke not. — In her breast 
Her purpose lay ; and as a youth passed by, 
Gad for the nuptial rite, she smiled and said, 
Lifting a comer of the maiden's veil, 
This had I treasured up in secret for thee. 
This hast thou lost !" Rogers. 

After the departure of Bianca on the preced- 
ing evening, Elvira Amidei had another inter- 
view with her lover. He came to bestow the 
marriage presents, and to inform her of the 
success of his application to Cosmo Donati. He 
was in high spirits at this proof of the peaceful 
intentions of the Donatis, that family being the 
most powerful of the Guelf faction, and being 
besides nearly connected with his own. Buon- 
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delmonte embraced Elvira so joyfully that the 
poor girl wondered at her own stupidity in ever 
having doubted of his affection. Again she 
offered up fervent thanks to her God, and lay 
down to rest full of tranquillity and happiness. 
Her sleep was pleasant, and she was awakened in 
the morning by her old nurse and attendants to 
be attired in her bridal robes. 

At aiPL early hour the guests began to arrive. 
All the first families of Florence met in the 
splendid halls of the Amidei palace. Peace 
and good- will prevailed among the members of 
hitherto opposing factions ; and many, who had 
before only met in the field of battle or skirmishes 
in the streets, now spoke familiarly to each other. 
The Count Amidei's benevolent heart beat 
with joyful exultation as he gazed alternately on 
the peaceful countenances of those hitherto tur- 
bulent and passionate nobles, and on the lovely 
face of his darling child, whose beauty had been 
the cause of so much happiness. 

The appointed hour arrived, but the bride- 
groom had not yet appeared. Elvira was too 
happy in the new consciousness of being loved 
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to feel any alann ; her only regret was^ that amid 
all the nobles and ladies of the Guelf party, she 
looked in vain for her dear friend Bianca Donati. 
At last, when nine o'clock arrived without any 
tidings of the bridegroom, the Count Amidei felt 
uneasy. The company began to whisper, and 
the Guelfs were observed to collect together in 
one part of the hall, as if apprehensive of some 
foul play. Count Amidei despatched a messen- 
ger to Buondelmonte*s palace to enquire whether 
any misfortune had befallen the Count Bodrigo. 
Another hour of suspense, and the messenger 
returned, but brought no intelligence of the 
bridegroom. Buondelmonte's retainers saidhe had 
left the palace with his retinue two hours since; 
and the rest of the attendants, who had remained 
to prepare for his reception, were in expectation 
of his return with the lovely bride. 

To account for this strange delay we must 
return to the gloomy palace of the proud Donatis. 
After Bianca had been adorned with all the taste 
and splendour which her twelve accomplished 
tirewomen could devise, the countess, with joy- 
ful exultation, "placed her in a beutiful little 
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boudoir near the chapel. The lady herself then 
took her station in the window of the gloomy 
state-room^ where Bianca had seen her lover 
lately pass on his white charger. Beneath this 
window was a massive porch, in which stood the 
young Count Cosmo Donati, surrounded by his 
numerous retainers. The dress of all these was 
magnificent ; yet beneath their richly embroidered 
vests might be seen the coat of mail. In con- 
formity to a law which had passed on the late 
union of the two parties, they were apparently 
unarmed ; but within the hall were piles of battle 
axes and other implements of war, which could 
be easily used in case of need ; and Count Cosmo, 
with six of his Gnielf friends, wore their swords 
and daggers. The street was nearly deserted ; 
all the populace were congregated near the 
Amidei palace, or were attending the bride- 
groom's procession from his own palace to that 
of his bride. 

" He has passed the gate," exclaimed one of 
the retainers, coming with breathless haste from 
the end of the street ; at the same moment a dis- 
tant shout of joy was heard. 
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. " Viva, viva, il Conte Rodrigo! vivaiGuelfi, 
ed il popolo !" resounded from a distance. Nearer 
and nearer it came; the tramp of steeds re- 
sounded through the narrow streets. Cosmo 
Donati and his retainers joined in the cry ^^Yiva 
il Buondelmonte ! viva i Gruelfi !" Buondelmonte 
waved his hand as he approached near the 
Donati palace, and motioned to Cosmo to follow 
in the train. 

" Stay," exclaimed the Count, while he ad- 
vanced and laid his hand on the rein of Buon- 
delmonte's charger — "my mother is ill; she 
cannot attend your nuptials — but she implores 
you to grant her a few moments' interview." 

Buondelmonte expressed his regret at the 
lady's illness, but declared that it would be im- 
possible for him to delay for a moment. Donati, 
however, would not listen to his excuse : with 
an air of authority, mingled with entreaty, he 
prevailed on the bridegroom to dismount. " She 
will not delay you long," he said ; ** remember 
that her brother and your father were the dear- 
est friends." 

Buondelmonte, accustomed to be often in- 
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fluenced by the energetic determination of his 
friend^ yielded^ though most unwillingly^ and 
was conducted to the state apartment. The 
countess was seated on her throne^ under the 
before>mentioned dais. 

" Son of my dearest friend Rodrigo Buon- 
delmonte^ come hither," said the lady, with a 
severe countenance and hollow voice; *' you 
have belied your faith — you have deserted your 
cause — ^ou have basely yielded to the wiles of 
the Amidei, those ancient enemies of your 
father's house. Foolish boy I think you by this 
to ensure peace ? Know^ then, that as long as 
one Ghibelline shall remain alive, so long will 
party spirit reign — as long as a single Donati 
lives, the hated Ghibellines will not be safe. 
Is it thus you desert that people for whom your 
father bled ? Is it thus you respect the memory 
of that great man, the grand&ther of us both, 
who lost his life at the siege of an Amidei's 
castle — the grandfather of that very Amidei you 
are now about to conduct to the altar. Do you 
call this peace — to become a court sycophant, to 
bow down to the tyranny, and shut your eyes to 
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the vices and crimes of the nobles ? Have the 
cities of Italy ever prospered when the Ghibel- 
lines were in power ? And after all^ for what 
do yoa forfeit the esteem of your family, and 
sacrifice yonr firiends and kindred ? — for a silly 
girl, whom you do not even love. Ha, you 
start ! — know then that my last hour is approach- 
ing, and that I can see into futurity. Yes," she 
continued, with prophetic fire, " yes — and you 
shall be united ako to the lady of your first, 
your only love ; and the marriage with her will 
be the means of restoring happiness to your 
country, and glory to your kindred. I have not 
been unmindful of the son of my best friend. I 
have worked in secret for your happiness, as 
well as for the prosperity of the Guel&. Come," 
she added, with a proud smile of exultation, 
stepping down from the throne, and leading 
him towards the inner room ; " here," she con- 
tinued, slowly raising the veil, and disclosing 
the bashful and lovely countenance of her 
daughter — " here is the bride I have provided 
for you." 

The room in which Bianca was seated, dif- 
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fere4 in the whole style of its decorations from 
the rest of the palace. A soft yet brilliant light 
penetrated through a large window of painted 
glass ; antique vases^ of rare beauty^ were filled 
with choice odoriferous flowers ; the walls were 
hung with rich damask of roseate hue: but 
Bodrigo saw nothing of all this — he was com- 
pletely' dazzled by the sight of Sianca's trans- 
cendant loyeHness. 

The old countess had been right in her sup- 
position ; he was enamoured of the fair stranger, 
on whose heart he had made so deep an impres- 
Bion. He now saw the lovely being, whose 
image had dwelt in his imagination since the 
memorable day when he saved her from the 
ferocious boar. Buondelmonte gazed long and 
rapturously on the blushing girl, till he became 
so dazzled with her charms, that he forgot the 
whole world — every duty, every feeling was ab- 
sorbed in the intensity of his admiration for that 
transcendant creature ! 

Bianca appeared more beautiful than ever. 
The embarrassment of her strange position gave 
a soft timidity to her air, which was sometimes 
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wanting to subdue the haughty expression of 
her reguhir features ; and gradually those eyes, 
which were at first downcast, ventured sofUy 
to raise their dark veil of silken lashes, and 
glance towards him from beneath its shade, with 
half-fearful, half*smilmg bashful ness. Soon they 
were expressive of admiration and love ; and as 
she gained confidence in the affection she read in 
his countenance, Bianca suffered her own to ex- 
press those feelings, which had so long and se- 
cretly formed a part of her being. She beheld, 
too, in the beloved object who was paying such 
deep though silent homage to her charms — she 
saw in him the chosen of her parents, her des- 
tined husband. Bianca rose from her chair, and 
perhaps unconsciously, extended her hand. It 
was instantly placed by the old countess within 
that of Buondelmonte. 

" Come, my dearest children," she said, lead- 
ing them along a passage which conducted to 
the chapel. Buondelmonte, bewildered by the 
strange occurrence, did not withdraw his hand ; 
but when he reached the illuminated chapel, 
and beheld the priest at the altar, he started, 
and drew back. 
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" If your marriage be not celebrated this in- 
stant/' whispered the countess^ with a menacing 
air, " you shall never behold her again. Would 
you wish to break the heart of one who adores 
you ? — would you, in the face of all our family, 
refuse that hand which she herself proffered ? — 
would you so lacerate her feelings as to refuse 
her ?" 

** Only let me pause," he said. 

" No ; I have sworn before that God, and I 
repeat the oath^ that unless you marry my 
daughter during this very hour, she shall again 
return to her convent, there to take the veil. 
'Tis useless to strive against fate," she continued ; 
" why should two hearts be severed which were 
formed for each other ?/* 

If Buondelmonte were sufficiently master of 
his thoughts to reflect at all at such a moment, 
he may have felt, that difficult as his position 
was, it would be encreased by delay. He felt 
it would be impossible for him now to ful- 
fil his engagement with the Araidei, when 
his whole heart was engrossed by the lovely 
being at his side ; and when he had just made 
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the delightful discovery that he was loved by 
the beautiful Bianca, how could he condemn 
himself to be linked with another, when he was 
sure of possessing the heart of that adored 
being ? >" 

Buondelmonte retained the trembling hand of 
Bianca, and knelt with her before the altar of 
God. 

The marriage benediction was pronounced! 
Scarcely had the nuptial pair risen from the 
altar, when sounds of tumult were heard from 
without. Cosmo Donati entered the chapel, 
and whispered a few hurried words to his mo- 
ther. For a moment her lips quivered, and the 
habitual haughtiness of her look vanished ; but 
as she turned towards the young pair, a smile of 
exultation and triumph gleamed on her pale 
countenance. 

*' All is prepared," she said, waving her hand 
to Buondelmonte, who was about to speak. " I 
have foreseen every difficulty ; a conveyance is 
ready, at the western gateway, to take you both 
to our castle of Donatorre, in the Apennines. 
Make no objections — go, and spend a peaceful 
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and happy time with your bride. Cosmo and 
myself wiU arrange everything in your absence." 
The image of Elvira — ^the deserted, forsaken 
Elvira, for an instant darted across the mind of 
Buondelmonte; but all the embarrassments of 
his strange situation — the excuses he would be 
obliged to make if he remained in Florence, 
forced themselves upon him; and to fly from 
these painful thoughts, and escape from the 
difficulties of his position, he determined to 
follow the Countess Donati's advice. 



CHAPTER VI. 



He gazed, and was undone ! 

Forgetting, not forgot — ^he broke the bond. 

Rogers* Italy* 

The nuptial pair departed from Florence, es- 
corted by an armed band of the Donati retainers. 
Buondelmonte was, during the whole journey 
and subsequent evening, in high spirits. He 
knew that he had embarked on a dangerous 
course — that his hitherto unsullied reputation 
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was for ever blighted. Tet it was his own 
choice ; and the more he had risked and lost^ the 
more determined was he to enjoy to the utmost 
the happiness for which he had sacrificed so 
much^ and which conld not last long. With the 
ayaricious feeling of a person who has spent his 
all in the purchase of a costly jewels he was 
determined to deyote himself to its enjoyment^ 
to cherish it the more from its having cost him 
so dear. 

The castle of Donatorre was situated in one 
of those wild and picturesque mountain-valleys 
of the Apennines^ between Pisa and Florence. 
Buondelmonte remembered having rambled over 
its woody glades and rocky heights, when as a 
boy he had visited with his father the old count 
Donati. And here, on the day after his. sudden 
marriage, as he walked alone, he had time to re- 
flect on his own strange conduct. The well 
remembered scenery recalled to his mind those 
visions of future greatness, those cherished 
prospects of being the regenerator of his coun- 
try, which had then occupied him, even in the 
midst of his boyish sports. 
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Buondelmonte had been an amiable and 
steady child ; one of those naturally good cha- 
racters which are expected to pass through life 
without committing errors or experiencing re- 
grets^ doing good to others, and enjoying hap- 
piness themselves. 

But how often are these the very persons, 
who, when suddenly tried — when placed in any 
embarrassing situation, the difficulties of which 
they had never before contemplated — are apt to 
err ! Not being habitually a slave to their pas- 
sions, they are not on their guard against a sud- 
den burst of feeling. Accustomed to follow the 
dictates of a kind and benevolent heart, they 
are not distrustful of themselves, or prone to 
impute bad motives to others when they act 
with apparent kindness. 

During his morning's ramble, Buondelmonte 
began to consider for what he had sacrificed all 
the benevolent hopes and ambitious dreams of 
his life, and lost Elvira, the lovely girl whose 
hand he had solemnly demanded, and who had 
learnt to love him deeply.^ He had perhaps 
wounded her gentle spirit, and destroyed her 

E 2 
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happiness — and for what ? To possess a crea- 
ture adored and beautiful^ it was true, but of the 
quaUties of whose mind he was entirely ignorant. 

Elvira had said that Bianca was her dearest 
friend) and this Buondelmonte now suddenly 
remembered ; and as he thought of it, a burning 
blush of shame and sorrow mounted to his cheek; 
shame and detestation for himself, mingled with 
a feeling more painful still— a distrust approach- 
ing to contempt for his adored Bianca. The 
perfidy to which passionate love had made him 
blind in himself, he could not contemplate in 
her without a shudder of horror. How could 
she thus willingly and cheerfully marry the man 
who was destined for her friend ? 

And then the horrible and overwhelming 
conviction that he had been the dupe of a de- 
signing mother and daughter, rushed upon his 
mind; he reflected on the conversation he had 
had with Cosmo Donati, and the promise that 
noble had given to attend on the morrow at his 
marriage with Elvira. 

The more he thought of all this, the more he 
was convinced that he had been the victim of 
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a long and deeply concerted scheme. At last 
he began to suspect that his first interview with 
Bianca, during the hunting party, had been also 
a part of the same design. He remembered 
the studied speech of the old countess on the 
preceding day ; the artful manner in which she 
had worked upon his feelings^ and alluded to his 
secret love for her daughter. The intoxicating 
and voluptuous air of the room in which the 
beautiful girl had been placed^ the bridal veil, 
the illuminated chapel, and the priest standing 
at the altar, all shewed a determination, on the 
Donati's part, to force him into a marriage with 
Bianca. 

There is nothing so humiliating as the con- 
viction of having been duped. This feehng chills 
and contracts the heart, and is the most effectual 
extinguisher of even a passionate love. The 
morning was £ar advanced, yet Buondelmonte 
continued to wander among the woods. He was 
unwilling to return to the castle, for his feelings 
towards Bianca had undergone a wonderful 
change. From the deep and painful reverie 
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into wbich he had sunk, he was at last aroused 
by the sound of his bride's voice : 

** Ah ! I have found you at last ; I have been 
searching for you every where. But what has 
happened ?" she continued, with anxiety, on be- 
holding his pale and altered countenance ; " you 
are not even glad to see me ; I thought I could 
in an instant dispel a cloud from your brow. 
Can it be that you no longer love me?'' she 
exclaimed, with a half- reproachful, half-tender 
air-*- then seeing that her affectionate words 
seemed to increase his distress, that he appeared 
to turn from her with dislike, she burst into 
tears. 

This was a trying sight, and Buondelmonte 
could not avoid being touched by so much love- 
liness in woe. 

" Alas !" he said, in a mournful tone, and 
with an averted countenance, as if half-ashamed 
of his own weakness, '' Alas ! your fatal beauty 
has for ever lost me. I have forfeited every- 
thing-— country, friends, honour " 

" Gracious heaven ! do you then regret our 
marriage ? , Ah ! if this be so, if you love me 
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not," exclaimed Bianca, with an air in which 
sorrow, love, and pride seemed contending, " if 
you care for me no longer, I will not remain with 
you ; I will never be an obstacle to your happi- 
ness, never !" 

** Ah Bianca ! fatally lovely creature ! we are 
both unfortunate. After all, it is my own fault. 
Why was I so weak, so foolish, as to be duped 
by a designing woman, and — and a beautiful 
girl ?" — ^he continued in a low tone, as if follow- 
ing the train of his own thoughts. 

" Duped ! — is it possible then you did not in- 
tend to be my husband ?" said Bianca, covering 
her face with her hands, and sobbing violently; 
then drawing herself up, and gazing at him with 
proud determination, she exclaimed, '^ I will 
not bear it ; no ! — I see I have been too easily 
won ; fool that I was, thus to give my heart to a 
person who has proved so capricious and un- 
worthy. But I will endure this treatment no 
longer. I would rather go barefooted to Bome, 
and throw myself on my knees before the holy 
f&ther, and implore him to dissolve our marriage 
— I would rather — '* 
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But poor Bianca could say no more : a pain^ 
fol sense of humiliation, the agony of having 
married — of haying given her best affections — 
to one who loved her not, was too great for her 
proud nature to bear. She was utterly bewil- 
dered with the strange reverse of fortune ; and 
stunned by the intensity of her woe^ she sank 
exhausted on the ground* 

Buondelmonte was now deeply touched and 
astonished at the excess of her sorrow. Could 
such a proud and sensitive creature have stooped 
to act a party and to have forwarded her mother's 
designs ? Softened by this though t, he endea- 
voured by every tender endearment to console 
and raise her drooping spirits. Bat Bianca 
was too deeply hurt to be again easily appeased ; 
she shrunk from his caresses with horror^ and 
passionately ordered him to be gone. 

It was now his turn to sue for pardon. He 
implored forgiveness for having suspected her of 
any evil design^ and acknowledged he had been 
solely to blame. At last^ finding that all his en- 
treaties failed to remove the haughty disdain 
with which she regarded him^ he appealed to 
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her pity; he described his own forlorn con- 
dition — despised by his friends and lost to his 
country^ all his best hopes blasted^ his honour 
tarnished^ and worst of all, perhaps his strange 
conduct had broken the heart of his betrothed 
bride. 

Bianca heard him at first with sullen indif* 
ference ; but when he mentioned the words '' be- 
trothed bride/' she started up in horror; her 
dark eyes flashed with eager expectations, and 
her whole soul seemed to hang upon his words. 
He continued — " I hoped at least for sym- 
pathy ; I trusted that you, for whom I sacrificed 
not only the honour of my name, but the wel- 
fare of my country — I thought that you would 
pity my distress. But if you care not for me — ^if 
it is nothing to you that so foul a stain has Mien 
on the spotless race of Buondelmonte — ^you 
might at least have some compassion for the 
hapless fate of your friend Elvira," 

'^Buondelmonte? — Oh Grod! is it possible — 
is that the name you bear ? Elvira — Ha ! I see 
it all !" exclaimed the wretched Bianca, and sunk 
senseless in his arms. 

B 5 
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It was long before Buondelmonte could suc- 
ceed in restoring her to life^ and then she began 
to raye incoherently. They were at some dis- 
tance from the castle, and far from any habitation. 
Buondelmonte attempted to carry his hapless 
bride home in his arms ; but she seemed to have 
such a horror of his approaching her^ that he 
had much difficulty in persuading her to allow 
him to do so. 

Fortunately, Marianna, who knew that her 
dear young lady was not aware that she had 
married the betrothed husband of her friend, 
and who anticipated some dreadful scene when- 
ever she should discover the name of her hus« 
band, had been searching for them in the park. 
She found them, just as Bianca, with the energy 
of incipient madness, was disengaging herself 
from the arms of Buondelmonte, and attempting 
to fly. She gently entreated the unfortunate 
Bianca to return home with her ; while she bit- 
terly reproached Buondelmonte, for not having 
been more cautious in disclosing the truth to his 
bride. 

" Were you not aware," she said, ** that El- 
vira was her dearest friend? You little know 
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the temper of my signora^ if you thought she 
would not suffer deeply from the conyiction of 
having been eyen the innocent means of destroy- 
ing her happiness." 

Buondelmonte was too much agitated and 
horror-struck at what he had done, to attend to 
the observations and reproaches of the garrulous 
Marianna. 

Poor Bianca was at last taken to her room^ 
and the old nurse who had watched over her 
childhood^ whose skill in the healing art was 
celebrated, was summoned to attend her. The 
old lady shook her head in dismay, and pro* 
nounced the lovely bride to be in a dangerous 
fever. 

For several days and nights Buondelmonte 
watched with intense anxiety by the side of his 
unfortunate wife. He discovered in every word 
she uttered during her incoherent ravings^ indi- 
cations of the purity of her mind and affectionate 
disposition. The dear companion of her youths 
the unfortunate Elvira^ was uppermost in her 
thoughts. She bitterly accused herself of hav- 
ing destroyed the happiness of that beloved 
Mend. She reproached her mother and brother 
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for tbeir perfidy^ at first in harsh and proud Ian- 
goage, declaring that they had destroyed her 
peace and broken the heart of her loyer : but 
gradually^ as the violence of the fever abated, 
Bianca's heart seemed to soften^ her pride was 
crushed^ and all the reproaches were turned 
against herself. When Buondelmonte heard 
these touching words, his former love returned. 
It was now his turn to feel remorse and poignant 
regret, for having suspected for an instant the 
purity of her heart — of having thought it pos- 
sible she could have forwarded her mother's de- 
signs, or even have had the remotest idea of the 
existence of any plot. 

After five days and nights of anxious sus- 
pense, Bianca began to recover. She awoke 
from a long and deep sleep, and gazed around 
with something like consciousness. The pre- 
sence of Buondelmonte seemed to give her more 
pain than surprise. She said nothing, but lay 
calmly reflecting on all that had occurred. Her 
first anxiety wasfor Elvira. Her affections, as weU 
as passions, were strong ; and before her unfor- 
tunate interview with the unknown huntsman, the 
being she had most loved in the world was Elvira. 
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And now, when she considered the injury 
which had been done to that gentle and angelic 
creature — when she thought of the peculiar 
shrinking delicacy of feeling, and humble opi- 
nion of her own merits^ which had always made 
Elvira doubtful whether she possessed the 
affections of her betrothed — Bianca inwardly 
groaned at the conviction that she had been de- 
serted and forsaken^ — abandoned by her lover 
at the very moment of their intended union — 
and for whom ? For a person wholly unworthy 
— ^for a person Buondelmonte had only once seen, 
—even for her own guilty self. 

Poor Bianca could not avoid a feeling of con- 
tempt for the man who had been thus fickle. 
The first words she uttered, after reason had 
returned, were to reproach Buondelmonte for 
his cruel desertion of her friend. But when she 
gazed on his pale countenance, and saw what a 
sad alteration anxiety sljx^ woe had worked 
there, she was touched with sorrow for his suf- 
ferings, and burst into tears. 

" We have both been unfortunate,'* she ex- 
claimed; '^I will not add to your remorse. 
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hj mj reproaches. My mother is alone in 
fault ;'* she continued^ with kindling eye. But 
Bianca's character had been altered, or rather 
the good qualities which were hers by nature 
had been developed by misfortune. From the 
wayward and spoilt girl she was transformed 
into the thinking, feeling, woman. 

The first thing on which she exercised her 
usual determination of purpose, was a resolution 
to return at once to Florence and see Elvira; 
her next was to persuade Buondelmonte to apply 
for a dissolution of the marriage. She did not 
form this resolve with the proud petulance of 
animosity, but with a calm energy resulting from 
a sense of justice. 

Her first feeling indeed had been one of anger 
against her husband. She was sadly disappointed 
in the character of the lover she had so enthu- 
siastically adored, and adorned with every per- 
fection which her glowing imagination could 
devise. That he should have been so much 
dazzled even by her own charms as to forget his 
engagement with Elvira, lowered him extremely 
in her estimation. But still love was far from 
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being extinguished in her hearty and therefore 
there was much of generosity in the wish to 
dissolve her marriage — much of disinterested 
and noble feeling in the sacrifice she was mak* 
ing. 

Buondelmonte could not at first endure the 
idea of returning to Florence. He longed to 
hide himself from all his former associates, to 
shrink from everything that would remind him 
of his ruined prospects. His pride was deeply 
humbled, and all his darling projects so com- 
pletely overturned, that his life seemed gone, 
and he could contemplate no possibility of hap- 
piness. 

His love for Bianca was the only feeUng which 
now seemed to link him with the world, or cast 
one cheering ray over the dark prospect of futu* 
rity. This love was encreased as he saw more 
into the depths of her peculiar character ; but 
then the very purity and firmness which he read 
there, made him tremble^ as it convinced him 
she never would consent to continue his wife. 

Buondelmonte's was not one of those dis- 
positions to whom existence itself is enjoyment. 
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From early youth be always felt the necessity of 
having some pursuit, some object to engross the 
energies of a mind naturally gloomy though be* 
nerolent* Before love was awakened in his 
heart, a desire to regenerate his country had 
been Us object and employment, and had become, 
in time, the passion of his existence* 

To forward these views he demanded the 
hand of Elvira, the heiress of a rich and power- 
ful family of the Ghibelline faction. He saw 
her once in the convent, which she had not yet 
quitted. He beheld her then for the first time, 
as his already affianced bride, and was pleased 
with her beauty and the bashfiil timidity of her 
manners, but his heart remained untouched. 

Soon afterwards he went with a hunting party 
into the Apennines, and there occurred his 
strange interview with the unknown fair one 
whose life he saved. The more striking and 
transcendent beauty of Bianca made a fatally 
deep impression on his heart, whilst the romance 
of the adventure, and the mystery which hung 
over her name and place of residence, inflamed 
his imagination. 
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The image of the lovely stranger constantly 
recurred to his mind ; but still the desire of his 
country's good prevailed — he determined to keep 
his engagement with Elvira^ and not even seek 
to discover the name of his unknown love. It 
cost him^ however, many painful struggles; his 
imagination had been so dazzled^ his heart so 
deeply touched, hat when he saw Elvira th e 
second time^ she appeared to him far less at- 
tractive than before, from the character of her 
beauty being so different from that of the secret 
idol of his thoughts. . Hence arose that coldness 
of manner which had so perplexed the affection- 
ate and confiding Elvira ; and hence at last was 
the cause of his so readily falling into the snare 
prepared by the Countess Donati. 

But to return to Bianca, and her efforts to re- 
trieve the fatal errors committed by her hus- 
band. Buondelmonte at last felt the force of 
her generous arguments, and her wish that he 
should quit at once this castle, which belonged to 
her brother, and return to Florence. He felt 
that his flight, that his non-appearance in Flo- 
rence, would be attributed to a fear of the ven- 
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geance of the injured and insulted family of 
Amidei^ or the now justly rekindled hatred of 
the Ghibellines against his kindred. Of all this 
he was convinced, but his energies were para- 
lyzed ; he lingered on from day to day without 
coming to any determination. 

Bianca would have departed at once and flown 
to her injured friend, had she not been deeply 
touched by the sad condition of Buondelmonte's 
mind. She who had seldom weighed or consi* 
dered what duty was, before, now that she was 
actuated by the powerful stimulants of love and 
friendship, thought and acted for the best. 

'*Come," said she to him, *^do not longer 
despond, or linger here and lose these precious 
moments. All may yet go well, and your early 
dreams, your ardent wishes for peace and pros- 
perity to our country, may yet be fulfilled. 
See, you have gained one victory already," she 
continued. '^ I, who am the most inverate Guelf 
in all Tuscany, now wish for peace between the 
two parties." 

Buondelmonte felt grateful for the self-deny- 
ing interest she evinced in his fortune, parti- 
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cularly as he saw tbat she loved him still. 
Strange to say, her innate pride was diminished, 
now that she found herself of real importance, and 
perceived that her conduct at this trying junc- 
ture would deeply affect the happiness, the 
destinies, of those two beings she loved best. 

The responsibility of this situation struck her 
forcibly. There was not a single person she 
could consult. Her mother, of whom she had 
stood more in awe than any one, had acted with 
a deceit and baseness quite unworthy of the 
noble race from which she sprung ; and her 
brother had consented to the cruel scheme. She 
dreaded to return to her family, and trembled 
lest their watchful perseverance and party ani- 
mosity should defeat her peaceful project. 

In this lonely and important moment, Bianca 
fervently prayed to be guided. She had made 
the bitter discovery of the insufficiency of " man 
to guide his steps," and she sought for help and 
consolation where alone they could be found. 
Strengthened by prayer, she renewed her en- 
treaties that Buondelmonte would no longer 
remain inactive. At last he consented to follow 
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her advice, and they departed together for Flo- 
rence. 

Bianca saw the necessity of concealing her 
design from her own family, and she therefore 
accompanied Buondelmonte to his palace, deter- 
mining howeyer to leaye it soon afterwards 
secretly by a private entrance, and to seek re- 
fuge with her friend Elvira. They arrived at 
the Buondelmonte palace, and here Bianca took 
leave of her husband with the firm determination 
of never seeing him again. 

There was a mixture of tenderness and solem- 
nity in her manner at their last interview. All 
her love seemed to return. Twice she arose to 
depart ; but when she saw the look of despair on 
Buondelmonte's countenance, she returned to 
imprint one burning kiss on his forehead, and 
resolving to trust herself with him no more, she 
hastily left the house. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



^' O Buondelmonte, quanto mal fuggisti 
Le nozze tue, per gli altrui conforti.'* 

Dante. 

We left the heiress of Amidei attired in bridal 
array, and waiting in the crowded halls of her 
father's palace for the arrival of her intended 
husband. Soon the real cause of the bride- 
groom's delay reached the astonished guests; 
but the report of his having actually married an- 
other person appeared so strange, that at first it 
was disbelieved. That Buondelmonte, who was 
known to be an honourable as well as valiant 
knight, should have acted in such a capricious 
and base manner, could scarcely be credited. 

Amidei and his daughter both declared it to 
be impossible. Elvira felt convinced, too, that 
her dear friend Bianca could not have acted in 
such a treacherous manner, particularly after the 
conversation she had with her the preceding 
evening. 

To remove all doubts, and relieve his daugh- 
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ter from her embarrassing position. Count Ami- 
dei repaired to the Donati Palace. There he 
learned from the retainers the fatal truth. He 
scarcely noticed that they were armed, or that 
the whole palace was in a state of defence ; he 
only thought of his unfortunate child, and hurried 
back to console and support her under this heavy 
trial. 

Poor Elvira ! — when she found there was no 
longer a doubt of Buondelmonte's baseness, and 
of the consequent treachery of her dearest friend, 
reason and consciousness seemed to forsake her ; 
she sank, apparently lifeless, into her father's 
arms. 

He gazed on her deathlike countenance with 
agony. His darling child, the joy of his life, the 
consolation of his declining years, who was to 
have been the means of procuring peace and 
happiness to his country, was now sacrificed by 
the base object of her pure and holy love. Sud- 
denly a dreadful thought flashed across the mind 
of Amidei — his whole nature seemed changed. 
Leaving his unfortunate child und^ the care^of 
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her women, the enraged father hastened to as- 
semble his relations and friends of the Ghibelline 
party. 

His habitual kindness, the benevolence of his 
mind, seemed utterly gone ; and no one would 
have believed that the ferocious old man, who 
took his station at the head of a conspiracy, was 
the same who one short hour before, was full of 
mirth and goodwill and gentle happiness. 

Eight days after this event, the convent where 
Elvira had passed her youth was the scene of 
unwonted bustle and preparation. The chapel 
was decorated with unusual care, for within its 
hallowed wall the heiress of the Amidei was about 
to take the veil. Elvira was arrayed in the same 
splendid attire she wore on the morning of her 
intended marriage. Her long fair tresses were 
adorned with costly pearls, and brilliant gems 
decorated her lovely neck and snowy arms. 

The fate of the young and beautiful Elvira 
had excited intense interest among all ranks of 
people. This interest was felt even by many of 
the Guelfs, who, though again at war with the 
Ghibellines, strongly condemned the conduct of 
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Buondelmonte. The convent chapel was there- 
fore thronged to excess^ and many nobles were 
obliged to remain outside. 

So great was the feeling of compassion for the 
young creature, whose earthly hopes had been 
thus cruelly blasted, that as the ceremony pro- 
ceeded, the populace began to murmur loudly 
against their former friends, the Guelfs. Cries 
of *' Death to the traitor ! destruction to the 
Buondelmonte and viva i Ghibellini!" resounded 
through the streets. 

Elvira was pale as death, but her lovely coun- 
tenance wore an expression of peaceful resig- 
nation and heavenly forgiveness, which touched 
the hearts of all who beheld her. Once only, 
when the sounds of tumult from without met 
her ear, when she heard the cries of Death to 
the Buondelmonte, then only did a passing pang 
of deep regret cloud the serenity of her brow. 
But on her father's face there gleamed an ex- 
pression of savage joy, when he heard the 
people's cry. 

"Yes, death to the traitor," he muttered, 
and his hand convulsively clenched the handle 
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of his sword. Elvira heard the words, and cast 
a look of gentle reproach towards her father, 
while she pointed to heaven. 

The abbess of the convent was in the act of 
severing the golden tresses from the graceful 
head they adorned, and the oldest nun was, with 
a look of holy joy, unclasping the jewels which 
decorated Elvira, when a piercing shriek was 
heard. 

" Stay !" exclaimed the well-known voice of a 
young creature, who had also been educated in 
that convent., 

" Stay, I implore you — there has been a fatal 
mistake ! — arrest the ceremony — do not allow 
dear Elvira to be sacrificed. Oh ! let me pass — 
let me speak to her! All may yet be well.'* And 
Bianca rushed through the dense crowd, and 
threw her arms round Elvira's neck. 

" It was my fault," she continued, with wild 
energy* "He is innocent — oh! forgive him; 
there was a foul conspiracy — he never meant to 
wrong you." 

Elvira started; and when she heard that 
Suondelmonte was less to blame than she 

VOL. II. F 
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imagined^ she was agitated by contending feel- 
ing feelings. For an instant, she seemed 
bewildered and undecided what course to 
pursue. But she prayed earnestly to be guided 
by that heavenly Father who had never deserted 
her in the hour of su£fering — she still looked for 
consolation to heaven alone^ and set aU her 
hopes, all her joys^ on the things above. 

Bianca persisted in her entreaties that she 
would forgive Buondelmonte, and consent to 
become his wife ; she urged the possibility of 
obtaining a dispensation to annul her own luck- 
less marriage, and vowed solemnly to devote 
the remainder of her days to God. 

*'No,'* said Elvira, in a firm yet gentle 
tone. " No, urge me no more — he loves you, I 
am certain he does ; he never would have been 
happy with me, and I rejoice that God has 
spared me the pain of having rendered him mi- 
serable. May Heaven bless you both," she 
continued, and then with a determined air lay 
down on the bier which was the emblem of her 
death to this world, and pressed to her lips the 
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88, the emblem of her resurrection in a world 
to come. 

Bianca stood near in speechless dismay. The 
funeral anthem proceeded — its loud and solemn 
strains resounded through the vaulted building. 
Amid these peaceful sounds the words of ven- 
geance were heard. One of the conspirators ap- 
proached Amidei, and whispered in his ear. 
Before Elvira rose from the bier, while as yet 
the last vows were unpronounced, which would 
separate her from the world, Amidei hastened out 
of the chapel. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



And hence a world of woe ! 
Vengeance for vengeance crying, blood for blood ; 
No intermission. Law that slumbers not, 
And like the angel with the flaming sword 
Sits over all, at once chastising, healing, 
Himself the avenger, went ; and every street 
Ran red with mutual slaughter. 

Rogers. 

From a projecting window of the Buondel- 
monte palace, its unfortunate possessor watched 

F 2 
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the departure of his bride. As he saw the caval- 
cade turn the comer of a street, and caught the 
last glimpse of her flowing dress, he sank down 
in utter despair. Bianca was gone— gone for 
ever. He felt he should never see her again, 
and all the glowing energy which her enthusi- 
astic words, her beaming countenance, infused 
into his mind, had vanished. Now that he had 
become acquainted with the fall beauty of her 
character — that his admiration for her was so 
much encreased, how could he fulfil his engage- 
ment with another ? To look forward was dread- 
ful. His life would be a long dreary blank, 
without one brilliant spot to cheer his lonely 
way. And the end — ^the grave ! Was he fit to 
die ? Was he prepared to render up an account 
for all he had done here below ? 

Buondelmonte felt utterly powerless to do 
any one good thing. His ardent wish was to 
depart from a world which had lost every charm. 
He had promised Bianca to exert his utmost 
influence to obtain a divorce; but if he should 
succeed in procuring one, how could he bear to 
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see the injured Elvira again ? Could she ever 
be happy with him ? — was it possible that she 
could so far forgive, as to become the wife of a 
man who had rejected her ? Every thought was 
painful, every alternative dreadful and the grave 
seemed the only refuge from such perplexing and 
agonizing circumstances. 

Buondelmonte had religion enough to prevent 
his committing suicide, but not sufficient to 
endue him with energy and vigor in the present 
difficult crisis. 

Scarcely conscious of what he was doing, he 
wandered over the palace, and gazed oa-4he 
preparations which had been made the preceding 
week for the reception of his betrothed Elvira. 
The splendid rooms had been decorated with 
costly hangings, and the floors strewed with the 
choicest flowers. Those flowers were now 
withered, and the festoons and arches of roses 
were drooping and changed. Buondelmonte 
felt they were sad emblems of the fate of that 
lovely creature, whose arrival they were to have 
graced. The happiness of her life was gone ; for 
though he felt utterly unworthy of her love, yet 
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he was certain of having possessed it. Those 
withered flowers seemed to speak daggcurs to his 
soul ! 

On he passed through the deserted chambers, 
till he reached the large hall, where a splendid 
banquet for the guests had been prepared. The 
tables were still covered with costly dishes ; and 
under a raised daia, were the two magnificent 
chairs, which had been placed for Elvira and 
himself. On one of these, which was emblazoned 
with the arms ?rr* -.. * 






. ^ .4.' .. »' . *l 



; t .. *• r lo ^ . . Ii'ai Lariii»Lc.u a name 
hitherto honored and respected among the nobles 
of Tuscany, and after a short interval of peace, 
his conduct had again plunged his country into 
the horrors of civil war. 

^* Yes, they all — ^all execrate me," he ex- 
claimed, as the shouts of the people from with- 
out met his ear ; and their imprecations on his 
name aroused him from the dull, heavy despair 
into which he had sunk. ^' I will not shrink 
from their just vengeance," he cried, with a 
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bitter smile^ as he hurried down stairs and 
called for his charger. He longed to face the 
offended populace ; and it was with a thrill of 
something like hope that he mounted his white 
horse, and galloped along the street. 

" Let us follow ; quick — quick to horse, and 
arm yourselves!" exclaimed old Roberto, the 
esquire and foster-father of Count Buondel- 
monte. " There is treachery — the people are 
furious. Oh ! haste, and let us save our dear 
master," continued the old man, as with a look 
of anxiety and despondency he equipped him- 
self for combat. Many times had he followed 
his beloved chief to the war, but never had the 
old man's heart sunk till now. 

Buondelmonte no sooner appeared in the 
piazza than the shouts and yells of the people 
were redoubled. That same people, whose 
idol he had formerly been — the populace, whose 
approbation had always been his chief delight, 
for whose good he had toiled, and whose well- 
being he had never forgotten till his fatal mar- 
riage with Bianca — that people now hated 
him. Here was a bitter^ humiliating reality, — a 
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dire confirmation of his worst fears. As he 
rode along, Buondelmonte recognized many 
well-known £Eu:es. He saw some of his warmest 
admirers turn away from him with looks of con- 
tempt or anger, while the countenances of others 
were expressive of pity. And these last touched 
him most I 

The distance from the Buondelmonte palace 
to the Fonte Yecchio, was not more than a 
quarter of an hour's ride, yet it seemed an eter- 
nity to the unfortunate Count Every succeed- 
ing weary moment convinced him more and 
more that all chance of peace, all prospect of 
regaining the people's afiection, or promoting 
their welfare, was gone for ever. 

A convent bell tolled — it was from the chapel 
where Elvira was pronouncing her vows. Un- 
conscious of this, unconscious that Elvira was 
placing an eternal barrier between them, and 
that soon there would be no obstacle in the way 
of his union with his adored Bianca, Buondel- 
monte ardently wished that solemn sound might 
be his frmeral knell. The heart-stricken and 
deeply humbled Count breathed a fervent prayer 
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that God would either give him courage to live 
and act rights or grant that he might perish^ 
even if his death-blow came from the hand of a 
former friend. 

He was about to cross the Ponte Vecchio, 
when his horse was suddenly arrested by a 
figure muffled in a dark cloak. '* Ry instantly," 
whispered the stranger. '* Leave Florence by 
the Lucca gate. Lose not a moment ; the con- 
spirators—the chiefs of the GhibeUines— are 
assembled under the statue of Mars. You will 
not pass the bridge alive." 

There was something in this intelligence 
which seemed to make the heart of Buondel- 
monte beat with joy; something which re- 
sponded to the prayer he had been uttering ; and 
yet he did not give full credit to the stranger's 
words. 

" It will, however, be base to fly from a 
fancied danger," thought he ; and without an- 
swering the figure, he put spurs to his horse, 
and galloped over the Ponte Yecchio. 

^' Well — my conscience is clear now ; if he 

f5 
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be detennined to die, he must follow his 
course." 

"Who talks of dying?" exclaimed^ the old 
Squire Boberto, who had followed his master 
as quickly as possible^ and had seen the man 
arrest Buondelmonte's horse with a suspicious 
eye. " And what induced you to stop the noble 
Count on his way ?" 

'* I would have saved his life," said the 
stranger^ looking with anxiety towards the fur- 
ther end of the bridge ; — " I would have saved 
him from those accursed Ghibellines : but it is 
too late/' he continued, scanning the little 
group of armed retainers ; " and your numbers 
are too small to offer any resistance, so God's 
will be done," added he, in a solemn tone, as he 
disappeared amid the populace. 

Old Roberto, who had not been sufficiently 
near his master to hear the whispered warning, 
could not comprehend the particular danger 
which threatened him ; but his anxious gaze was 
rivetted by a crowd and skirmish at the opposite 
side of the bridge. 

" They have seized him — the Buondelmonte 
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falls I — murder! treachery!' shrieked the old 
man with horror ; and followed by the little 
band^ he darted with the speed of lightning 
across the bridge. 

A multitude of people^ among whom> were 
the chiefs of the Ghibelline faction^ surrounded 
the statue of Mars. An awfiil silence reigned, 
and the countenance of the mob wore an ex- 
pression of direfully satisfied revenge. 

The brilliant rays of a May-day sun illumi- 
nated the group, and glittered on their shining 
corslets and gaily plumed helmets. The broad 
river flowed on in calm repose with a gentle 
murmuring sound, and the face of nature was 
joyous. The solemn tones of sacred music were 
heard from the adjoining church, mingled with 
the glad song of birds in the convent garden. 

One deeply troubled breast was still. A suf- 
fering heart had ceased to beat — a wearied and 
perplexed spirit had flown to the realms of eternal 
peace, 

'^ He has not slept so tranquilly for many a 
day," said old Roberto, after the first burst of 
grief and anger had passed away, and he stood 
and gazed on the placid features of his beloved 
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master. ** He looks so Kappy^ I could almost 
forgive the hand that dealt the death-blow. 
May God be merciful to his soul^ and forgive 
his errors !'* 

** Amen I'* muttered a fidnt hollow voice. It 
was that of Count Amidei^ who stood near, 
leaning on a sword which was steeped in blood. 

*^ Ha ! are you the murderer 1** exclaimed the 
old esquire, as he grasped his sword, and looked 
with fury on the father of Elvira. But when 
he saw the expression of deep sorrow^ of hope- 
less despair, on the old noble's countenance^ 
Roberto paused. The sight of that heart- 
stricken father recalled to the squire's mind 
his master's errors, and the injured and forsaken 
heiress of AmideL His sword fell harmless to 
the ground^ he covered his face with his hands, 
and wept aloud. 

But the kinsmen of the assassinated Buondel- 
monte, and the whole faction of the Guelfs, were 
not influenced by the same Christian feeling as 
the old esquire. 

Buondelmonte's death was fearfully revenged. 
I will not, however, describe the unhappy wars 
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which desolated Florence for many years after- 
wards. The two heroines of my tale — the two 
friends — found peace in the convent where they 
had passed their happy childhood. Together 
they wept over the untimely fate of him who 
had been so fatally dear to them both — together 
they prayed for the prosperity of their country, 
whose peace they had been the innocent cause 
of troubling — together they thought, felt, and 
loved during the remainder of their lives. Long 
after their pure spirits had found rest in the 
bosom of their Maker^ was the memory of 
Bianca Donati and Elvira Amidei cherished in 
the convent; and their example of good works 
and cheerful endurance of sorrow was held up 
for praise and imitation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The use and danger of Society. — ^Thoughts during a 
Winter's Journey to Ireland. 

Those who do not feel in the humour for the 

following grave and sage reflections I made 

during a dull journey in the dreary month of 

• January^ are requested to skip them and go on 

to some other part. 

Wednesday^ llth, — When I opened my Bible 
this morning, I thought that the map of my life 
and death was spread before me in glowing, 
vivid, joyful colours. I saw the hand of God 
pointing out my path, and felt sure of being 
sustained in all trials. These cheering views 
were suggested by the 143rd, I44th and 145th 
Psalms. 
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I felt my mind so fed by the sight of these 
verses, 

" With lofty thoughts, that neither e^ tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Nor the fretful stir 
Unprofitahle, and the fever of the world, 
Will hang upon the heatings of my heart, 
Or e'er prevail against me, or disturh 
My cheerful faith. — " 

For these dark things and the '* many shapes of 
joyless daylight" described in the above de- 
tached lines of Wordsworth, I have often felt, 
and dreaded perhaps more than felt ; the world 
and all therein have been kinder to me than I 
deserved, and amid much misunderstanding has, 
I think, understood me much better than I ex- 
pected, and been far more lenient than I antici- 
pated. 

If we are fully conscious of our own un wor- 
thiness, we are indeed flattered by unexpected 
praise ; and though it is painful and distressing 
to have a very lo^ opinion of our powers, yet 
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the unexpected joy of being tinderfitood and 
sympathized with, is great in the extreme, and 
compensates for hours and years of doubt, fear, 
and hopeless inactivity. To return to the plea- 
sant map of futurity ; how delightful are those 
moments when we seem to be gifted with a holy 
confidence, with a firm hope of attaining at last 
the prize of our high calling. It is not in these 
hallowed moments that we expect our path 
through this world will be prosperous ; far other- 
wise, — ^we foresee many difficulties, doubts and 
perplexities, many snares and temptations ; but 
these only serre to enhance the value of that 
eternal rest, when there will be no more fear. 

Nor should we wish our path through these 
to be a short one ; we should be content and joy- 
ful to endure and strive, and be counted worthy 
to suffer for the Redeemer's salce, even though 
our sufferings should proceed from that most 
humiliating and depressing of all causes, our 
own perverse natures ; for I verily believe all 
other woes are light to a proud spirit, compared 
with self-abhorrence, the consciousness of sin 
and the total inability to do any one good 
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thing. To depend for every good thought on 
the Maker is the last resignation which a proud 
being likes to make. Some of us feel we have so 
many evil thoughts^ that we learn^ from sad yet 
sweet experience^ that the few good ones which 
illumine our path through life came alone from 
God. 

Evil thoughts sometimes turn our good natural 
gifts to poison. In the delightful retirement of 
rural life— ^a life I enjoy more than any other — I 
have, in the midst of nature's loveUness, and when 
far away &om those temptations to sin which are 
generally considered most dangerous, I have 
suffered, and do now suffer from a low opinion of 
myself. I feel 

" There is a luxury in self-dispraise ; 
And inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen, a grateful feast.'* 

" Pronouncing on my own desert 
I judge unthankfully, distempered nerves 
Infest the thoughts, the langour of the frame 
Depresses the soul's rigoiu*." 

Sadness is not wisdom with me. My 
disposition is so gloomy and melancholy 
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by nature^ that I am obliged more than others, 
to try and discover the good, and beautiful^ and 
happy in all things ; and, thank God, by earnest 
prayer and His grace, I have been enabled to do 
80 to a degree that makes people imagine my 
temper to be most cheerful. 

From the difficulty of their attainment, I con- 
sider joy and content the greatest virtues. I 
value them therefore for many more reasons 
than the happiness they afford. I value them 
because I feel that the reverse is that sad and 
guilty feeling, which made Cain despise his bro- 
ther, and be jealous of his favour with God — 
that feeling which is also described in numberless 
other parts of the sacred volume, and which was, 
too, one of the most powerful motives that led 
our first parents to transgress. I do not say this 
is the case with most people ; there are indeed 
many whose buoyant natures require the depres- 
sion of sadness, or even despondency and grief. 
After severe trials such a one may go forth, 

** A sadder and a wiser man." 

How delightful it is, after reading or hearing 
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of the jarring contests, and the querulous dis- 
putes among the religious sects of the present 
time, to turn to the inspired word of God with 
a mind ready and willing to receive the precious 
truths which it contains. Oh! that we would 
all consult the sacred volume silently and fer- 
vently, and not perplex each other with theories 
and doctrines, which have indeed their origin 
in the Bible, but which come forth perverted or 
exaggerated by the peculiar bias of a sanguine, 
but perhaps mistaken, mind. 

With all our determination to be honest and 
sincere — with all our wishes to do good to others, 
we preach to ourselves, when we would admon- 
ish them : we lay most stress on those portions 
of Scripture which apply to our particular posi- 
tion, to our own infirmities ; and thus we often 
perplex and stagger those who require, perhaps, 
quite a contrary treatment. If I were to give 
to the world all the observations and disquisi- 
tions I have at different times made on Holy 
Writ, I now am quite convinced I should mislead 
many. For knowing my own gloomy and 
misanthropical disposition, my distaste for the 
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society of my fellow-creatures^ I have dwelt and 
pondered and expatiated on all those passages 
of Scripture which show^ that so far from shun- 
ning the society of any set of people^ we should 
cultivate the acquaintance of all, and exercise 
the utmost charity of feeling towards those 
whose opinions are contrary to our own; 
and ''that we should be all things unto all 
people, • if by any means we might save 
some." 

But I now see with delight, and it is a truth 
of which every day's experience convinces me 
more and more, that there are comparatively but 
few people in the world who require thus to 
dwell on those portions of Scripture which tend 
most to cure the natural defects of my mind. 
I now see that these are not the most common 
defects of the human race ; and therefore those 
teachers of the present time, who are called 
evangelical, whose chief object is to caution 
their disciples against the snares of society, the 
dangers of the world — that is, what they call 
the world, namely, parties, balls, &c., and such 
intercourse with general society — are perhaps 
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right, though to me their doctrines would be 
poison. 

Our first impulse is to judge others by our- 
selves, and therefore I endowed mankind with 
my chief defects; and I felt for a long time 
extremely annoyed at those doctrines being so 
ably, so convincingly delivered, which, instead 
of remedying, minister to the diseases of my 
mind. 

I thought and wrote much on what I con- 
ceived to be the dangerous precepts of these 
really good people; but since I have learned 
how few there are who, like me, remain un- 
influenced by the society they happen to be in, 
and who, instead of following, would be prone 
to dispute the correctness of those opinions 
which their immediate associates hold — that, on 
the contrary, most people look kindly and lov- 
ingly on their companions, and from the very 
kindness and cheerfulness of their dispositions 
are prone to copy even the vices of their neigh- 
bours, I now see, that I was wrong in con- 
demning those pastors who try to lead their dis- 
ciples out of such temptations, and place them 
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in the comparatively safe companionship of that 
set who consider what they call the world, 
that is, general society, to be extremely dan- 
gerous. 

Nature and early education, or rather circum- 
stances, have made me so isolatedly different 
from most people, that I at last see the folly of 
trying to judge for them. When I was writing 
and admonishing for their good, I was doing so 
to their harm. I was also blind to the superior 
cheerfulness and buoyancy of most minds to 
that of my own. I could not easily imagine 
that those animal spirits which I found it so 
difficult to assume (in order that my gloomy 
sadness might not depress the society I was in) 
were to them a spontaneous feeling, which made 
them enjoy the so-called pleasures, which to 
me had no attraction — that the sort of parties 
or places where I went, as to a school for my 
misanthropical temper, were to them recreations 
dangerous, because they found them pleasant. 

I have always felt that the world, the society 
of different characters and sets of people, is 
necessary to rub down my defects, and to clash 
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against my opinions; and that I have been 
worse from a too great indulgence of my fa- 
vorite solitude. Even the assumption of animal 
spirits has had its advantages ; and I should 
not now enjoy so keenly and conscientiously the 
pleasures of going to a retired place, if I had 
not been obliged to exert in the haunts of man- 
kind that self-denial, and call forth those cheer- 
ful and social qualities, in which I am so deficient. 
I now, at last, feel that I can indulge in the de- 
lights of retirement for a time without danger. 
That education, which as a child I could never 
receive, I felt I was destined to acquire in the 
world's hard school. I am now glad that I 
never fulfilled my intention of publishing what 
I wrote on the prevailing spirit of religion in 
the present time, though I know, as the subject 
has always engrossed my deepest and most 
anxious thoughts, that it was the best thing I 
ever wrote. 



'WTien people are very anxious to display 
some accomplishment, it shews that the acquire- 
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ment of it must have cost them a great deal of 
trouble, and that they have very little genius 
for it. We seldom care to be admired for those 
qualities which we feel sure of possessing ; be* 
cause we do not want to have our conviction 
that we possess them, confirmed by the applause 
of others. 



The disposition which is most likely to make 
us lastingly happy, is an habitual desire to make 
others so. 



Those who are determined to see and judge 
for themselves, must pass through many errors. 
The common beaten track is the easiest and 
safest, and will certainly lead to more wisdom 
of action, if not of thought ; because it is the 
result of the judgment and experience of 
many. 



r '■  ■•.. 
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There are yet some delightful moments in 
this life^ even after onr hopes have been crush* 
ed^ and our expectations deceived. There is 
yet a feeling of peace^ and perhaps also of 
more present enjoyment, when we have quite 
ceased to expect the happiness we wished for 
here below, than before we had been deceived 
by the world or ourselves. 



Mistrust happiness which proceeds from mere 
prosperity, or success in undertakings. That 
mind which depends on outward circumstances 
for enjoyment, is in as unhealthy a state as a 
body which requires the stimulant of wine, or 
the soothing effect of opium. The delight 
arising from prosperity is intoxication ; and, 
oh ! how different from it, is the •* Peace of God," 
which is the only source of true happiness. 



People have a right to be idle, if idleness can 
give them pleasure. Having no turn for it my- 

VOL. II. G 
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self, I feel the more respect for those who can 
derive enjoyment from doing nothing. Indeed^ 
I sometimes think it shews the Tery height of 
philosophy. 



It is simplicity of mind which causes most of 
the irregularities and apparent infirmities of 
genius. Genius does not calculate. It often 
writes from spontaneous impulse, without weigh- 
ing well the effect which will be produced on 
the reader. 



When grief is so intense as to make us fly 
from the place which recals the memory of a 
departed frind, there is generally mingled with 
it a feeling of remorse. 



The same connexion exists between the mind 
and our employments, as between the mind and 
body. Writing a melancholy tale, made me sad 
long after the story was finished. I have now 
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determined to write a happy one; and I already 
almost unconsciously see the same things in a 
cheerful point of view, which formerly made 
me gloomy. 



If, as some maintain, we can think of but 
one subject at a time, how happens it that 
the scene where we have read or heard any- 
thing which has made much impression on our 
minds, is connected with that impression ? In 
other words, how are we susceptible of associa- 
tion of ideas, unless we can think of two sub- 
jects at a time ? How often, when I think of 
a particular passage in a book, does the room in 
which I read it, or the scenery through which 
I travelled at the time, recur to my mind. 

It is the power of double thoughts which 
makes us admire similies in poetry. We like 
to be half diverted from the predominating idea, 
for then we enjoy it the more : we find this even 
in a mind so habitually under control as that of 
Scott: "I cannot," said he, "nail my mind to 
one subject of contemplation; and it is by nour- 

o 2 
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isking two trains of ideas, that I can bring one 
in order." — See Lockharfs Life of ScotL 



There is always some point of resemblance 
and sympathy between the most opposite cha- 
racters ; those who have the power of discover- 
ing this connecting link most quickly, are the 
happiest and most agreeable, or happy -making 
people. 



The anger we feel against worthless and sin- 
ful persons shews, that we believe them to be 
capable of becoming better. This argues that 
that we have within us, a strong feeling of free- 
will and responsibility ; for we should not think 
that others are capable of improving, unless we 
felt conscious of having a control over our own 
passions and characters. We never feel anger 
against the personal defects of others, because 
we know they are irremediable. 



It is want of expansion of mind which in- 
duces U» *''^ ^*^ ^'^ " — ^'" 't^o'^* '^*^'"*'^SSed bv a»»'^ 
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Study, pursuit, or the society of a particular set 
of people, as to make us neglect all others. 
This narrowness of mind should be strenuously 
guarded against ; it makes us neglect opportu- 
nities of general improvement, and renders us 
insensible to advantages and beauties which 
surround us; and sometimes it even induces us 
to be unkind to persons who chance to interfere 
with our time, or who do not belong to our 
favourite set. 



It is certainly a perversion of genius if it make 
us melancholy. Those whose minds are more 
powerful than their less gifted companions, 
ought to have in them a greater power of en- 
joyment. 



As a good chess-player is often beat by a 
bungling beginner ; so is a wise man often more 
perplexed by the sudden determined silly en- 
quiry of a fool, than by the most abstruse ques- 
tion of a clever man. 
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In these days Qaeens are more likely to ob* 
tain permanent inflaenoe than Elings ; because 
the fiailty of their sex seems to gire each^ of 
their subjects a power of protection, and this 
persuasion is always gratifying to our natures. 



Persons possessed of much talent or charac- 
ter^ are actuated through life by one powerful 
motiye, on which all their minor actions and 
pursuits depend ; yet they are often unconscious 
of this dependence. I believe it is possible 
to go through a great portion, or perhaps the 
entire of our lires, without being aware of the 
great main-spring of our actions. 



One reason of the great difficulty we find in 
acquiring a knowledge of ourselves is, that as 
soon as we become really acquainted with any of 
our long hidden qualities, we insensibly change. 
For instance, the very drcumstance of knowing 
we are self-K»nceited, makes us become less so ; 
yet we still go on thinking we are so, till at last 
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we find, to our infinite astonishment, that in 
some instances we are not. How often, on the 
other hand^ do envy^ malice and uncharitableness 
lurk in our hearts, when we think they are full 
of loye and goodness. 



Apparent inconsistencies in character are often 
caused by an overstrained effort to remedy de- 
fects in the disposition. Thus some people 
who feel they are naturally extravagant, occa- 
sionally fall into the opposite extreme, and be- 
come stingy; while those who have violent 
tempers and anxious dispositions and are aware 
of these defects, from the same cause, become 
apparently cold and indifferent. 



Wednesday. — Sir has just been here ; 

he spoke little, but seemed to enjoy extremely 
the foolish things I said. He is an author, and I 
observe that in society, professional authors gene- 
rally give impulses to conversation, while they 
only receive impressions themselves. They say 
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but little, while they contrive to make their com- 
panioQB say much. Hence it is that professional 
authors are frequently less agreeable than people 
expect; though, fortunately for myself, I am ac- 
quainted with many brilliant exceptions ; — they 
are more anxious to receive ideas, than to impart 
them to others — they keep their impressions and 
observations for the press. 



To have a good opinion of themselves, is the 
greatest happiness to those in whom self-esteem 
is the strongest quality. As they love nothing 
so much as themselves, so do they care for 
nothing so much as their own good opinion. It 
is to confirm this good opinion that they are 
anxious for the commendation of others; and if 
they obtain praise even for qualities they 
are conscious of not i>ossessing, they lend 
themselves to the sweet delusion, and try to 
fancy they deserved it. 



Loyalty, or attachment to ancient places and 
things is, in some minds, like natural religion, an 
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instinctiTe feeling. I have a most enthusiastic 
veneration for old families^ places and institu- 
tions^ which I cannot trace to any cause, either 
in early habit or education. 



Unstable characters belong to those, who have 
a low opinion of their own minds. They are apt 
to imagine that every one is better than them- 
selves, and therefore easily yield to the opinion 
of those who have influence with them at the 
moment. 



We sufler in proportion as we/?^/, and we 
meet with less sympathy if we feel deeply. 
Many people say to their friends, with a sort of 
supercilious smile, " Surely you have no cause 
for sorrow — you have indeed lost parents and 
friends; but that must happen to every one." 
So it may ; but then it does not follow that all 
hearts are interwoven in the same degree with 
those of their lost relations and friends. 



G 5 
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" If self emploj ns, whatsoe'er is wrought^ 
We gratify thsi lelf^ not him we ought." 

COWPER. 

When we candidly wish to ascertain if selfish- 
ness or Tanitj enter into the motives which 
induce ns to do good, we shonld ask ourselves 
whether it would afford us equal pleasure to see 
that same good done by another person. 



We live and learn ; but we do not live and 
remember. We make but little practical use of 
the reasonings either of others or ourselves. Our 
minds vary, but seldom radically improve. Our 
unwilUngness to be warned by the experience 
of others is not surprising ; but that we should 
forget or be blind to our own experience, is 
most strange. Yet we see this, and feel it, 
every day. 



It olEten happens that those who make any 
particular pursuit or study their chief occupation, 
have much less talent for that pursuit than many 
persons who never attempt it Howmany brilliant 
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geniuses are lost to the worlds either from indo- 
lence^ indifference to £ane, or from the excess or 
versatility of their powers. TJ^e see weak, narrow 
minds high in office, while others, who seem 
exactly fitted for it, dream away their days in 
retirement, or kyish their brilliant ideas on the 
gay and thoughtless, who, though they admire 
cannot appreciate them. A great power of imi- 
tation, without much imagination or originality ; 
a large share of impudence or perseverance ; 
and a great desire for present applause^ are 
qualities more likely to succeed) than a trans- 
cendant genius or a very superior mind. It 
seldom happens that genius of a very original 
stamp, is frdly appreciated by its contemporaries. 



Little every-day trials have a more irritating 
effect on the temper than great misfortunes, 
because we do not think it necessary to exert so 
much energy to bear them. This is one reason 
why men are generally better or mxxe even- 
tempered than women. They are not so much 
subjected to the hacking though apparently 
unimportant trials of daily life. 
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Those only are hurt at reproof who feel they 
cannot improve. If we are conscious of a power 
to become better, or to excel in any pursuit, we 
shall not be angry with those who point out our 
faults. 



Many people rail against the following sen- 
timent, which is so beautifully expressed by 
Wordsworth: I* am, however, inclined to think 
there is much truth in it : — 

"This earth. 

Which is the world of all of us, and where 
We find our happiness, or not at all." 

Because the sure and certain hope of future 
bliss ought to brighten our darkest days here. 
We should be able by true religion to find 
happiness in ourselves, when circumstances and 
outward events are most adverse. Many people 
say this is impossible ; but it requires only a little 
consideration to see that it is quite possible. 

Most of us ardently desire something — we 
imagine, that if such and such things were to 
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occur^ or that we could succeed in some favourite 
enterprise^ we should be perfectly happy. Now 
if we were quite sure, that at the end of a few 
days or months, or even years, our dearest 
wishes would be inevitably fufilled, would not 
our present discomfort or misery be forgotten ? 
and should we not live in jo3rful anticipation of 
the certain future ? If we had real faith in the 
promises of God, we should feel such a certain 
hope of future joy — of a happiness far more 
perfect than any this world can afford — ^that our 
whole existence would be brightened by it. If, 
in short, we were true Christians, our present 
sufferings, which cannot endure very long, would 
cease to occasion the misery they do. 

When all other pleasures fail, much enjoyment 
may be found in a daily and hourly effort to im- 
prove our dispositions. The actual pleasure which 
may be derived from this occupation, should by 
no means be despised. When we are in the 
humour to do this, we hail the rubs and 
difficulties and annoyances of our path with 
delight, as opportunities to exercise our faith 
and charity; in the same manner that an 
artist would rejoice in the sight of rugged 
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moantains^ deep sHadowB, or fine effects oSeitarm, 
which would afford good subjects for a picture. 
We are often miserable for want of some object 
in life — some end which would engross all our 
faculties, and towards which all our energies 
might be directed. Let that end be to become 
good, to use eyery trial and disappointment as a 
means to prepare for the beautiful hereafter, 
and the blessed companionship of the great Be* 
deemer. 



What a charming book is Degerando's '< Du 
Perfectionnement Moral !^ His chapter on peace 
of mind often occurs to me : he says : — ** D y a 
toujours dans la melancholic quelque chose ou 
s'annoncent des facultes qui ont deyie de leur 
cours, qui diyaguent, qui sent peut-Stre surabon- 
dantes et hors de proportion avec la situation de 
rindividu, mais qui, ramen^es k leur yraie tend- 
ance, et trouyant une carridre en rapport ayec 
elles, deyiendraient fecondes." In another place 
he says : — ** La plupart des passions humaines ne 
sent que les debordemCTUB d'une actiyite qui a 
meconnu son yeritable corns.'' 
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How true is the obsenradon which ends his 
most able work. *^ Mettre en lomiere le parfait 
accord de la yraie philosophie et de la vraie 
religion^ et ce sera toujours^ et peut-Stre spe- 
cialement dans ce siecle^ senrir a-la-fois, dans 
lears plus chers interets la cause de toutes les 
deux." Some of his observations put me in 
mind of those in Herder's Ideen ; not that they 
are imitated — ^far otherwise ; but when persons 
haye the same object in view, they often make 
use of the same arguments, to prove the trtith 
of their observations. Degerando and Herder 
are both actuated by the most noble feeling 
which can actuate our nature, — a wish to serve 
the cause of religion and truth. Herder says — 
^^ Be%ion ist also, auch schon als Yerstandesii - 
bung betrachtet, die hochste humanitat, die 
erhabenste Bliithe der menschUchen Seele." 



A person whose unassuming manners shew 
that he has not a high opinion of himself^ is 
often judged with severity, by ignorant or c(»n^ 
mon-place people — ^I mean when that person has 
much genius, or excels in anything. Unassum- 
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ing worth excites even more jealousy than 
arrogant bearing among those who pretend to 
superiority without possessing it, because its 
Tery unpretension seems to cast some sort of 
reproach upon themselres. They cannot ima- 
gine that a person who does not appear to think 
much of himself, should really be superior; and 
when they have proof positive that he is so, 
they are mortified at having been deceived. 

Degerando says with truth, that real simpli- 
city of character is rarely appreciated as it de- 
serves. Of a simple character he says : — 
'' Quel surprise ensuite n'excite-t-il x>ss, quand 
il vient a executor de si grandes choses, a les 
executer comme si elles lui etaient naturelles 1 
Ou avait vecu avec lui sans le remarquer ; on 
Tavait dedaigne peut-etre ; on est contraint de 
Tadmirer, et on se demande ou done il a puise 
des forces si merveilleuses." 

This surprise and consequent anger at finding 
superior worth under an exterior of humility, 
exists chiefly among small societies, and in re- 
mote places. Those who are accustomed to live 
in an extended and very refined society, acquire 
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too much knowledge of the varieties of human 
character to be easily deceived. They soon 
discover real merit ; and even if they feel no 
admiration, yet they give it the praise it de- 
serves. The tact acquired by living in culti- 
vated society, shews them, that by withholding 
praise that is due, they would expose themselves 
to the charge of being envious. Pretension, too, 
is only tolerated in remote or small societies ; for 
large societies generally contain many persons of 
real worth, and therefore, the pretensions of 
those who lay claim to merit without possessing 
it, are sure, in time, to be unmasked. 



If we are willing, and really try to discover 
good qualities in others, our search is often 
rewarded with success. Perhaps the very wish 
to find the sunny side of the characters we meet 
with, calls their good qualities into play. When 
I am in a cheerful and benevolent humour, I 
almost invariably find these qualities in others ; 
and vice versa, when I am suspicious, uncha- 
ritable, and disagreeable, so are those I meet 
with. 
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There is an excitement in misfertane, whicli 
some people secretly enjoy. I mean, of course, 
when it is not caused by any £siult of our own. 
When reverses of fortune call forth feelings of 
resignation or fortitude, the sensation produced 
is powerful, and therefore almost pleasant. Even 
without this, many of us prefer a new suffering 
to an old long-experienced prosperity ; that is, 
in other words, we dislike even a monotony of 
happiness. To some people, an actual misfor- 
tune, a positive excuse for suffering, gives a vent 
to pent-up feelings of discontent and ill humour, 
which have long, though perhaps almost uncon- 
sciously, troubled their hearts. In this case it 
does good ; the mind has been choked up by 
minor griefs and fancied iUs, and like a muddy 
stream, it is purified by the overflowing torrent 
of misfortune. 



It is very easy to find £eiult, and there are 
many reasons for doing so, besides its facility. 
These reasons are despicable, and show the worst 
parts of human nature ; but still they are so 
strong, that few of us can resist being actuated 
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by them. To find fault, not only flatters our 
own self-love, but that of others. When we 
can thus gratify our friends at the expence of 
one unfortunate individual, the ill-natured 
impulse, already strong in itself, becomes almost 
irresistible. 



The other night, when I beheld the beautiful 
Mrs. D , and her unfortunate-looking hus- 
band, I reflected that we too often do more for 
our enemies than for our friends. When a girl 
sacrifices her inclination, and marries a man she 
cannot love, to procure riches and honours, does 
she do so from a wish to acquire more good 
will or respect from those she loves ? Certainly 
not ; her object is to triumph over those who 
excite her envy and consequent dislike — none 
wish to raise themselves above those they really 
love. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Morling of Ulster— A Tale from the ancient history of 
# Ireland. 

Carrigmakon, Thursday. — The wandering poet 
has been here several times lately — the old man 
who told me the story of the two wives, which was 
related in my Rambles in the South of Ireland. 
He accompanied us during our walk to-day, and 
the conversation happened to turn upon the 
absence of serpents from Ireland. I find he 
has not much respect for the popular notion, that 
St Patrick expelled them from the country ; but 
instead of rejecting a miraculous cause for their 
non-existence, he, with true antiquarian spirit. 
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dives into ages far remote, for the real origin of 
their destruction. He quoted a passage from 
an old history : — 

" ' Niul, son of the King of Scy thia, being very 
learned in the languages, multiplied by the con- 
fusion of Babel, made a voyage into Egypt, 
where he married Scota, daughter of King 
Pharaoh Cimeris, and established himself in the 
country near the Eed Sea. Niul had by this 
princess a son called Gaodhal, who, at the time 
that Moses was making preparations to free the 
people of Israel from captivity, having been 
bitten by a serpent, was presented by his father 
to the holy patriarch, who cured him by the 
touch of his wand. But there remained always 
a green spot in the place of the wound, which 
caused him to be called Gaodhal-glas, or Gadelas, 
the word glas, in the Scotic language, signifying 
green. Moses foretold,on curing him, that the land 
which would be inhabited by his posterity would 
be free from serpents and all venomous reptiles, 
which has been verified with regard to the 
islands of Crete and Ireland.' From him is our 
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great ancestor^ Milesius, descended^ " con- 
tinned the old man. ^* He was of Grallicia^ 
in Spain, and visited Egypt, where he mar- 
ried a princess, also called Scota, daughter of 
Pharaoh Nectonebus. This princess came to 
Ireland with her children, after her husband had 
died in Spain. She was killed in one of the 
battles which the invading Milesians had with 
the original inhabitants of our ishmd, and was 
buried at the foot of a lofty mountain, in a valley 
called, after her name. Glean Scoithin." 

** Tour ancestors of the time of Moses," said I, 
(smiliqg at my old friend's eagerness to inspire 
me with due veneration for the antiquity of his 
race,) ^^seem to have moved about the world 
as easily and as rapidly as our modern travel- 
lers do by steam. And what could induce 
the sons of Milesius to leave the fine possessions 
you say they had in Spain, and come to Ire- 
land r* 

" The same reason that sends those poor peo- 
ple you see crowded into yonder vessel, to New 
South Wales, " said my friend, rather nettled 
by my incredulous smile. " Sheer famine, want 
of the necessaries of life for an overflowing po- 
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pulation. And the reason of their turning their 
£ices towards Ireland was that Caicer, a Druid^ 
a &mous prophet among them, had foretold they 
would be possessed of the most western island 
in Europe. 

" Well," said I, wishing to humour the old 
man's fancy, " you never told me what you pro- 
mised about the beautiful De — de — ^what was 
her name ?'* 

'^ Deyorgoil ! no ; but I have been thinking 
there is another event you would like to know 
something of, which comes before that. And 
in this the lady's bright eyes were no way in 
fault On the contrary, the lovely Morling was 
the cause of great good to her country. 

^' Morling was the daughter of Mac Eoachan, 
king of Ulster, a prince who distinguished him- 
self in the wars against the Danes. At that 
time, the beginning of the tenth century, these 
barbarous Danes had obtained possession of the 
country round Dublin ; and under the rule of 
their king, Sitric, had fortified that capital, and 
often made destructive incursions into the ad- 
joining provinces. Sitric, the Dane, having 
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heard of the wonderful beauty of Morling^ was 
desirous of obtaining her for his wife. He 
made several unsuccessful attempts against the 
capital of her father^ the king of Ulster ; but 
succeeded in ravaging the province, and de- 
stroying some other towns belonging to the 
king. 

*' At last, he proposed a treaty of peace with 
Mac Eoachan, on condition of receiving the 
hand of the Princess Morling. This proposal 
was very perplexing to the king of Ulster. 

^' Compassion for his suffering subjects urged 
him to embrace the offer of peace, particularly 
as he could get no assistance from Dunchad, the 
king of all Ireland, against the invading Danes. 
On the other hand, he recoiled from the idea of 
giving his beautiful daughter to such a barbarian. 
Besides, he half suspected that her affections 
were already bestowed upon her cousin, the 
valiant prince of Cashel, who had been brought 
up with her in his own palace. This young 
prince had a claim to the crown of Munster, in 
right of his father, and he had lately gone to 
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try and wrest his dominions from the usurper 
who had seized on them during his minority. 

" He had not indeed declared his love to the 
beautiful Morling, nor demanded her in mar- 
riage ; but her father well knew the lofty yet 
sensitive youth was too proud to sue for the 
princess till he had obtained the crown of his 
ancestors. 

" From day to day the king of Ulster delayed 
to send an answer to Sitric. He felt that duty 
to his numerous children^ as well as people, 
should urge him to make peace with the power- 
ful Dane, who threatened to exterminate his 
whole race^ and make the fair Morling his slave, 
if he refused to bestow her on him in marriage. 

" But how could he disclose the sad alter- 
native to his beloved daughter ? — bow cpuld he 
willingly surrender his favourite child to the 
barbarian chief, and destroy all those ardent yet 
silent hopes which he well knew dwelt in her 
heart, and were entwined round the image of 
her absent cousin ? 

^^ At one moment he thought of sending to 
the valiant Ke^lachan, to ask his assistance 

VOL. II. n 
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against the Dane ; bat then he felt unwilling to 
draw him, and the few subjects who had adhered 
to his cause, away from their country^ at a mo- 
ment when the fate of his inheritance was yet 
undecided. 

" Soon the perplexed king of Ulster received 
another and still more haughty message from 
Sitric ; and in an agony of contending feelings, 
he disclosed the whole state of the case to Mor- 
ling; and after an earnest appeal to her genero- 
sity, and a touching account of the sufferings of 
his people, left her frdl permission to decide her 
own fate. 

" He read but too plainly on the agonized 
countenance of his child, that her heart was de- 
voted to her cousin : he saw too well, that she 
would prefer death to a hateful union with the 
Danish tyrant. 

" But Morling said not a word of this : she 
had been taught to revere her father's wishes as 
something too sacred to question for a moment, 
to prefer in all things the good of her family to 
her own gratification ; and she was touched at 
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the kindness of that father in allowing her to 
dispose of her own fate. 

" She asked, however, one hour for reflec- 
tion. This hour was passed in prayer — for the 
Irish were now Christians, and I hope we shall 
see that they were not unworthy of their name. 

" Morling retired to the chapel where she 
had first learnt to adore her God^ and knelt at 
that altar where she had so often prayed with 
all those who were near and dear to her. One 
image rose above the rest, unbidden to her mind, 
perhaps the dearest of them all : the image of 
him who, many a delightful day-dream had 
whispered, might one day plight his faith to her 
at that very altar. 

^'But strengthened by prayer, Morling ba- 
nished the fatal enchantment of this idea. She 
reUnquished all thoughts of becoming the bride 
of her cousin, yet breathed for him one petition, 
that God would enable him to bear the disap- 
pointment. 

'* A truly ingenuous heart knows, without the 
assistance of much reflection from the head, 
where duty lies. A sound and untainted spirit 

h2 
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feels that the path of virtue is not that which 
appears most captivating. Morling saw that 
the fate of her dear father^ as well as all her 
beloved family, hung upon her decision; the 
God to whom she had applied in the first burst 
of sorrow^ enabled her to fulfil her task without 
a murmur. 

"Never had Morling appeared so beautiful 
as when, after that decisive hour, she returned 
to the apartment of her father ; never had her 
melodious voice sounded so sweet and tender as 
when its faltering accents whispered in his ear 
her full consent to become the bride of Sitric. 
Yet king Mac Eoachan shuddered as he em- 
braced the darling of his soul, and his heart 
sank when he looked on the delicate form of the 
lovely victim. 

" Without trusting himself to speak, he 
penned the fatal despatch that sealed her fate, 
and immediately consigned it to Sitric's mes- 
senger. 

*^ The next day brought the haughty Dane to 
the palace. The descriptions they had heard of 
the ferocity and deformity of his appearance had 
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not been exaggerated ; and bitterly did the king 
of Ulster repent having given his heart's darling 
to such a monster. 

*^ But the courage of Morling did not fail. 
Pale indeed was she, and trembling as a water 
lily^ when she knelt with him at the altar^ 
and pronounced the irrevocable words. Yet 
'twas with a smile mingled with her tears that 
she bade adieu to her sorrowing family; and 
with many a fervent prayer that the sacrifice 
she cheerfully made for their happiness^ woidd 
not be in vain. 

*^ Sitric departed with his bridC) after making 
many professions of friendship and alliance to 
her father. 

" He conducted her to his castle in Dublin, 
where the intelligence soon reached her, that 
her cousin Keallachan had succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of his kingdom of Munster. 

'^ Sitric was furious at this news ; and from his 
preparations for defence, Morling soon perceived 
that he expected an attack from this prince, now 
the most powerful in Ireland. Poor Morling 
could not avoid reflecting, that had she but 
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waited, her coaain might have been able to de- 
liver her father out of his difficult position with 
the Danes. 

** There are few sufferings so intense as the 
conviction that our dearest hopes have been sa- 
crificed in vain; and this the unfortunate princess 
was destined to feel in its full bitterness. 

^ She had also failed in the immediate object 
which had induced her to stifle all feelings to- 
wards her cousin, and give herself up to the bar- 
barian. On pretence that her father had favoured 
the claims of Keallachan to Munster, Sitric again 
declared war against him, and in spite of the 
tears and entreaties of his wife, left Dublin 
to ravage her devoted country with fire and 
sword. 

^' In a short time Sitric returned, after having 
obtained a complete victory over his enemies, 
in which engagement the king of all Ireland was 
killed, and his army cut to pieces^ on the 15th 
day of September, 919. With savage exultation 
the cruel Dane informed her of this, adding that 
in the same battle, the king, her father, was 
slain. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^ There was in the castle of Dublin) a beauti- 
fill Danish princess^ named Clotilda, half-sister 
to Sitric, but as unlike him as day is to night. 

" The object of Clotilda's life seemed to be an 
unceasing endeavour to counteract the ill effect of 
her brother's tyranny ; and in this harsh moment 
of agony and distress, she endeavoured to com- 
fort the miserable Morling. 

** She felt how odious must be to her the pre- 
sence of her father's murderer ; and with the in- 
fluence, which courageous goodness sometimes 
obtains over the wicked, she induced Sitric to 
leave his wife to mourn in solitude. 

** Sitric was too much elated by success to 
bestow any attention to the lamentation of his 
wife, and resolved to seize on this moment, when 
the Irish were panic-struck at their late defeat, 
to push his conquest southward into the kingdom 
of young Keallachan. 

^^ Confident of success, he caused his wife and 
sister, with all the court, to be removed to the 
borders of Munster, that they might be ready to 
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grace his triumplial entry into Cashel, the capital 
of his rival Keallachan. 

" Poor Morling scarcely knew where she was 
going ; but accompanied by Clotilda^ suffered 
herself to be transported at her husband's will ; 
— all interest in this life had fled for ever, — she 
had nothing to hope, and almost nothing to fear. 

'* I say almost, because I cannot but think, 
however much her conscience might have con- 
denmed it, she must have felt some wish that 
Keallachan would retrieve the fortunes of his 
country, and revenge her father *s death. 

** But there appeared no probability of such 
an event, as the present king of Ireland was said 
to favour the Danes, and had joined Sitric in his 
attack on Keallachan's dominions in Munster. 

" Every day brought some new account of 
Sitric*s conquests, and many were the boisterous 
rejoicings and the blasphemous mirth of those 
feasts in which his victories were celebrated. 
At these poor Morling was obliged to appear, 
and witness scenes which, in the refined court of 
her father, had never polluted her eyes. 

^* Clotilda shrank from these unholy orgies ; 
but she loved her brother, and was well aware 
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of the influence she could at times exercise 
over his rough nature, and therefore did not 
thwart him unnecessarily. She knew that her 
presence was a restraint on the license of his 
followers, and therefore never refused to check 
it by her presence. 

*^ The Danish camp had now advanced near 
Cashel, and they were in daily expectation of 
the capture of that capital of Munster. Every 
instant Morling expected to hear of the final 
defeat of her cousin — of the only being, except 
Clotilda, who shed any light over her darkened 
world. 

** Clotilda was aware of her dear sister-in- 
law's relationship to Keallachan, and often had 
they talked together of that jioble prince. Mor- 
ling mentioned him in terms of that sisterly 
a£fection which had now succeeded her former 
warmer feeCngs ; for our dames of old were like 
those of the present day, the most devoted wives 
ou the face of our earth, and though Sitric had 
basely betrayed her country, and deprived her 
of her father, she felt bound to honour and obey, 
even if she could not love him. 

H 5 
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*' But it was a pleasure to find that Clotilda 
admired the rare qualities of the young hero, 
and the only consolation she experienced was, to 
see the interest his name excited in the beauti- 
ful Dane. Morling had described his appear- 
ance so accurately, that Clotilda quite felt she 
knew him) and she saw her friend tremble when 
the dangers Keallachan encountered were men- 
tioned. 

**One day the camp was left with but. few 
guards, as the troops had been drawn off for a 
grand attempt to surprise the city of Cashel. 
Morling and Clotilda passed the day in an agony 
of suspense ; a thousand contending wishes agi- 
tated their bosoms. At one moment Clotilda 
feared lest her brother's rashness should cause 
him to be slain ; while the next she trembled at 
the vengeance his sanguinary nature might inflict 
on the brave Keallachan, if that hero should fall 
into his hands. Sometimes a vague hope that 
the King of Munster might be taken prisoner 

would dawn in her mind. And -but there 

is no end to the hopes and fears of a romantic 
young princess who has never yet seen the being 
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she could like, yet fancies that he exists, and 
allows her imagination to adorn a stranger with 
all manner of perfections ; and no end to sur- 
mises when two fair young dames talk together 
of such like subjects. An affectionate heart like 
that of Morling, was not likely to rest satisfied 
till the love she might no longer feel for Keal- 
lachan was transferred to the bosom of her friend, 
to say nothing of the visions of peace to her de- 
voted country, which would flit before her when 
she contemplated the possibility of Keallachan's 
being taken, and an alliance effected between 
the hostile parties. 

^* Durii^ this day, so likely to be decisive of 
the fate of Keallachan, did these two lovely ones 
many times mount the nearest height, and strain 
their eyes to see if any messenger approached. 

'^It was late; the sun had sunk behind the 
mountains, and soon all became indistinct on 
earth; the clouds chased each other over the 
bright moon; the wind howled among the old 
oaks; yet still they gazed and listened with 
breathless anxiety. Morling started and trem- 
bled as the shadows flitted by, and fancied she 
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heard, mingled with the wind^s wild roar, a cry 
like that of the Banshee of her house. 

** At last, a distant shout was heard — ^nearer 
and nearer it comes ; it is the cry of victory. 
Morling's heart sank; then reproaching herself 
for want of sympathy with her husband's success, 
she endeavoured to smile, and prepared to wel- 
come his approach. Louder and louder grows 
the clang of armour, and the tramp of steeds, and 
soon they see a dark line of cavalry surround the 
camp. 

*' * Where is the princess Morling?' enquires 
a weU-known voice, but it is not that of her 
husband. It was like the music of childhood and 
the breath of home, to the ears of Morling, yet 
she trembled and clung for support to the sister 
of her spouse. 

'^ Clotilda was too much horror-struck at find- 
ing the warriors which surrounded them were 
not her brother's troops, to perceive the embar- 
rassment of Morling. 

♦' ' Fear not,* said the same melodious voice; 
^ the wife and sister of Sitric are as safe in the 
hand of the Irish, as in their own palace halls.' " 
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^^ In another moment, the Princesses found 
themselves placed in litters, and borne swiftly 
along. On they flew, with a speed like that of 
the dark clouds which flitted across the sky; and 
the horses' hoofis, and the clang of armour, was 
louder than the wind roaring amid the rocks. 
At first it was so dark, and their surprise and 
agitation were so great, they could not see or 
comprehend any thing. But gradually the 
speed of the horses slackened, the storm abated, 
and the clear, tranquil moon emerged from her 
dark bed of clouds, and flung her silvery rays 
upon the river and the buildings of the town of 
Cashel. Morling looked out from the veil in 
which she had wrapped herself, and her face 
was pale, yet lovely as the bright moon above. 
She saw the troops around were men of her own 
dear land, and her heart bounded, as she beheld 
the arms and banners of her race — ^but all wore 
strange features, and he whose voice she had 
heard was not among them. 

** The river is past, and they enter the dark 
gate-way. The clang of armour resounds 
through the narrow street. The inhabitants of 
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the town meet them with joyfol acclamatioiiSi 
and the song of the bards, of troops of young 
girls, clad in white, each bearing a harp in her 
hand, * whose business it was to 

** Appland the valiant, and the base control, 
Diaturb, exalt, enchant the human soul." 

'''Long live Keallachan, the bravest of the 
brave!' resounds through the clear night air. 

'' At the palace gate they stop, and it is the 
hand of Prince Keallachan himself assists Mor- 
ling to dismount. * A hundred thousand wel- 
comes to Munster/ says a low trembling voice. 
Can it be that of the valiant, the brave prince, 
her cousin ? He leaves her before she has time 
to determine, and seems fully engrossed in en- 
deavours to reassure the terrified Clotilda. 

* " When armies returned in triumph, from foreign wars, 
or domestic contentions, troops of virgins, clad in white, 
each bearing a small harp in her hand, advanced with trip- 
ping step, to meet them with congratulatory songs." 

Walker's IrUh Bards. 
In this, as in many other customs of the ancient Irish , 
may be traced a resemblance to the usages of the Jews, 
the songs of Miriam, Deborah, &c. 
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" With chivalrous respect he leads that Prin- 
cess to the state apartment^ while one of his fol- 
lowers conducts Morling. There he was about 
to leave them with only the female attendants to 
minister to their comfort^ when, as if in answer 
to the unuttered question depicted on the anx- 
ious countenances of the captives, Keallachan 
said, while he gazed on the fair Clotilda, ' Lady, 
your brother is safe ; he was seen retreating with 
a small remnant of his troops to the North.' 

^' Clotilda thanked him with a sweet smile 
for his considerate intelligence, and Morling 
was touched by the thoughtful delicacy which 
had prompted him to address the sister of Sitric 
rather than herself. Her generous nature be- 
held too, with pleasure, the admiration with 
which Keallachan gazed on Clotilda. 

'^ That Princess was indeed lovely; and it was 
a loveliness as different from that of our Irish 
beauties, who are the dark children of the South, 
as the mild rays of morning sun are from the 
glowing beams of noon- day splendor. 

" The Danish princess was a genuine daughter 
of the north; over her snowy brow waved light 
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tresses of golden hair. Her clear blue eye was 
softi jet mirthful as the azure sky, when it is 
reflected in the glittering waters. And now^ 
when she felt that the eyes of that prince of 
whom she had so often thought were upon her — 

" When she perceived he viewed her so, 
Her colour, it did come and go ; 
Vermilion — and then winter snow — 
Her hlushing cheeks did ehh and flow." 

" Perhaps Keallachan saw her embarrassment; 
or may be^ he wished to look once more on his 
unfortunate cousin, who stood near, like a droop- 
ing flower that had been blighted in its bloom — 
the shadow of her former self. 

" ' Ladies, I bid you farewell/ he said, and 
his last look was one of deep sadness, directed 
towards Morling. 

'* Clotilda was lost in surprise at the magnifi- 
cence of their apartment, and the respectiul 
courtesy with which they were treated. She 
had seen nothing so splendid since she had left 
the court of her father^ king of Denmark ; nor 
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ever beheld so handsome and gentle a youth as 
Prince Keallachan. 

"Few were the words exchanged between 
the Princesses that evening — each was fiill of 
thought and wonder ; and the young King^ 
whose merits had hitherto furnished such a 
never-dying theme of discourse when absent^ 
now, that they were under his very roof, seemed 
by their voices to be forgotten. 

" But see," said my old friend, interrupting 
himself, *^ yonder mountain is putting on his 
night-cap, as we say in these parts, when the 
grey clouds begin to gather over its hoary head. 
The dew, too, is beginning to fall — the convent 
bells are ringing for evening prayer, and my 
story is not half told yet We had better put 
off the rest till to-morrow." 



CHAPTER III. 



To-morrow came, and the old man resumed 
his story. 

" Many and splendid were the fetes and tour- 
naments given by the king of Munster, to cele- 
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brate his signal 'victory over the Danes, and in 
honor of his royal captives. Weeks were past 
in the enjoyment of all the pleasures of that re- 
fined court, where the cultivation of the arts, 
and the skill of the bards, shed a charm to which 
the captive princesses were little accustomed in 
the camp of the barbarous Danes. 

*^ But at the end of a month, a deputation 
came to Cashel from Sitric, who had received 
fresh supplies of gold and troops from Den- 
mark) to offer a ransom for his wife and sister. 
Keallachan, though with many heartfelt regrets, 
at the thoughts of losing the brightest ornaments 
of his court, felt bound to consent to their libe- 
ration. The princesses, attended by a brilliant 
escort, departed for Dublin; but what were their 
reflections, or the feelings of their hearts during 
the journey, tradition does not say. 

"It is known, however, that Sitric received 
his wife and sister with great kindness, and 
made the latter relate all that had occurred du- 
ring their* captivity; that he appeared much 
flattered and pleased by the courteous treatment 
they had received from Keallachan; and in 
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turn informed them of his own prosperity, and 
the favor he enjoyed with the king of Ireland. 
Clotilda was delighted to hear her brother 
speak so joyfully of the prospect of peace, as 
his restless spirit seemed hitherto to live only in 
war and tumult. 

*^ What her feelings were, when on the next 
day he informed her of his intention of sending 
a brilliant deputation to Keallachan, for the pur- 
pose of concluding a lasting peace, which was to 
be ratified by the bestowal of her own hand on 
the king of Munster, I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe. All I know is, that, perhaps to hide her 
blushes at the mention of this projected mar- 
riage, she hurried out of the room, and ran to 
bury her lovely face in the bosom of her sister- 
in-law, and to confide to her afifectionate ear all 
the hopes, wishes, and fears which agitated her. 

" Morling heard her, without testifying much 
surprise; but a damask hue mounted to her 
cheek for a moment, and then left it paler than 
before. She appeared lost in thought; then 
with a firm and determined air, she quitted Clo- 
tilda, and sought her husband's presence — with 
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unwonted energy, she upbraided him for a want 
of spirit in offering his sister, a Princess of the 
royal house of Denmark, to a petty prince of 
Ireland. She shewed him, how much beneath 
his dignity it was, to sue to the man who had so 
lately been his enemy; and now, at a time when 
fortune favored the Danes, to cringe thus to 
a king, who had defeated them so ingloriously, 
forced them to retire in disgrace, and taken his 
relations captive. 

^ Sitric seemed struck by her observations ; 
it was not his wont to confide any of his cunning 
designs to his wife ; yet when he saw her enter 
so warmly into his causci he was thrown off his 
guard. To escape from her importunity, and the 
reproach she cast upon his want of courage, with 
earnest injunctions to secrecy, even from Clotilda, 
he informed her that he had not the remotest 
intention of giving his beautiful sister to the 
hateful Keallachan; on the contrary, his only 
view was, by fair promises to allure him within 
his power; the moment he had accomplished 
which, he would devote bis incautious enemy 
to destruction. 
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**Morling appeared somewhat reconciled by this 
disclosure to the idea of sending the message of 
peace and alliance to Keallachan^ and on hearing 
that the messengers were already despatched^ she 
hastened away, to prepare^ as she said, the mind 
of Clotilda to receive her supposed bridegroom 
with becoming respect. 

" Yet few, in reality, were the words she ad- 
dressed to Clotilda on that important subject ; and 
an absent listener indeed did she prove to all the 
surmises and conjectures which that princess 
addressed to her ear. 

"Often, during that evening and the following 
day, did Morling gaze on the slowly-moving 
shadows, which, in those remote ages, were the 
only means they had to reckon the hours. 

" If Keallachan should accept the terms propo- 

* 

sed by Sitric, it was supposed he would arrive in 
Dublin the following evening. 

" As each hour passed away, the agitation of 
Clotilda increased, and she was at this trying 
moment deprived of the society of the only being 
who could read and enter into all the feelings of 
her breast. 
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Morling complained of illness^ and after 
wishing her friends an affectionate good night, 
entreated them not to expect her to appear early 
the following morning ; she then retired to her 
own room. 

** But it was not to sleep^ or even to rest for a 
moment, though her weary frame and anxious 
heart much required repose^ that Morling left 
her sister and husband. She indeed allowed her 
maids to take off her silken robes — * 

" Her mantle green, inwrought with gold — " 

* That silk dresses were used in Ireland as early as the 
tenth century, is confirmed by the " Hervarra Saga," a book 
|n old Icelandic, which, in giving an account of a celebrated 
combat, mentions that one of the warriors had procured 
from Ireland a silk garment, impenetrable to any weapon. 
This battle took place, according to the historian Juhm, 
A.D. 410. Herbert on Icelandic Poetry ^ vol, i. pp, 74, 93. 

Beaufort in his Antiquities of Ireland says, when speaking 
of silk, " This luxury, it is evident, was one indulged in 
by the Irish, and continued to be so until 1537, when 
silk embroidered vests and kirtles were prohibited by act 
of Parliament. But so wedded to the use of silk were the 
" naked Irishry," as the calumnious Moryson unblushingly 
calls them, that in 1596, Spenser enumerates silken fillets 
as one of the common parts of dress ; and at that time silk 
was a very costly article. 
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and, with many expressions of extreme suffering 
and fatigue, qtdckly dismissed them. 

^^As soon as she heard the last footstep die 
away in the distant corridor, Morling rose from 
her bed ; and taking down a large wolf-skin of 
Sitric's, wrapped it round her slender form, and 
placed on her head a hunting-cap, which effectu- 
ally concealed the glossy braids of her raven 
hair, and overshadowed her delicate features. 

"Softly she opened the door, and glided down 
a stair-case which conducted to the garden. 

" The night was dark as pitch, yet her nimble 
steps traversed confidently the alleys of the 
garden, and part of the town ; and she was ten 
miles north of Dublin, when the dew first felt 
her foot in the morning. 

" A few countrymen, carrying their provisions 
to the Danish camp in Dublin, were the only 
living things, save the night-owl and the bat, that 
she met during the weary way. But with the 
flight of night — when the sun began to warm the 
mountain-tops, and Iciss the sparkling waves of 
the eastern sea, a stately cavalcade met the eyes 
of Morling. *Twas now, and only now, she felt 
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her frame was weary, and for the first time per- 
ceived that her feet were wounded with the 
mountain path. Yet^ before she sank exhausted 
on the ground, she called loudly on the advancing 
host. 

*• The quick ear of Keallachan heard the sweet 
voice of his cousin ; and, galloping forward, he 
was at her side in an instant. * Fly — return — 
you are betrayed^' she exclaimed, in breathless 
haste. 'Nay> lose not a moment/ she conti- 
nued, with frantic vehemence, on seeing that he 
was more horror-struck by her pale countenance 
and sinking frame than at the words of warning 
she uttered. 

*^*Go — leave me, I implore you by the 
memory of my murdered father, by our happy 
childhood, by — Oh, Keallachan ! do not waste 
these precious moments : hark ! they come ; see 
the cloud of dust in the north.' 

And leave you — my cousin, my — to the fury 
of that wretch who murdered all your race ? I 
will go; but you must return with me,' he 
continued, preparing to lift her on his war-horse. 

" * Never,' exclaimed she ; and with the 
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strength of unshrinking virtue^ she disengaged 
herself from him^ and with a look of mingled 
entreaty and command^ motioned him away with 
her hand. Keallachan respected her motive^ 
and obeyed. She stood fixed to the spot^ and 
with straining eyes rivetted on the cavalcade till 
it disappeared behind the mountain ; then raised 
them with a fervent burst of thanks to heaven — 
clasped her hands in prayer — and sank senseless 
on the ground. 

^^ Long did Morling remain in a state of stu- 
por ; and was only at last roused to consciousness 
by the loud din of war, and fearful tramp of 
steeds. 

" When she raised her weary head, and lan- 
guidly opened her eyes, the whole scene appeared 
like the fulfilment of some horrible dream. That 
which she had too often dreaded — the drama of 
horror on which her vivid imagination had often 
dwelt — the sounds of strife which had con- 
tinually haunted her dreams, were now in 
horrible reality before her. In the plain below 
she saw, first with doubting terror, and then too 
dreadful certainty^ Keallachan and her husband 

VOL. II. I 
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engaged in mortal combat. Around them were 
the Danes and Irish, fighting with bU the dire 
animosity which treachery and revenge could 
inspire. 

^^ Now, Ojoj ! the green banner prevails ; the 
colour of her people, her country, her father's 
house, is victorious : the Danes give way. Now 
the combatants disappear behind a rock; and 
Morling mounts to a higher spot, from whence 
they are again visible to her straining gaze. 
Sitric is combating with desperate valour — 
he pushes forward — and oh, horror! another 
party of furious Danes close upon the rear of 
the Irish — they are surrounded on all sides. 
With the energy of despair, Keallachan 
and his brave followers endeavour to pene- 
trate the dense mass of spears. Each valiant 
Irishman makes a gap before him : heaps of 
Danes encumber the ground. By the side of 
Keallachan, and foremost in the fight, Morling 
recognises Dunchan, the young prince of Tho- 
mond, whom she had known during her captivity 
at Cashel. It was his father who had usurped 
the sovereignty of Munster, during Keallachan's 
minority, but he had been so charmed with the 
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brave conduct of the young rightfiil heir, that he 
had Ybluntarily abandoned his pretensions to the 
crown, and become one of his warmest friends 
and most zealous supporters. With him had 
Keallachan in his absence left the government of 
of his province ; and now his son, the brave 
Dunchan, is wielding his powerfol weapon to 
save the king of Munster. 

'* But the Irish were few in comparison to the 
Danes; though every Milesian battle-axe hewed 
down hosts of enemies, yet the dead were con- 
stantly replaced. Morling saw fresh numbers 
pouring in from all sides, which shewed her that 
Sitric had prepared with but too fatal skill for 
the entanglement of his enemy. Then the 
dresses of the unfortunate Irish were but ill 
calculated for war; they had come on a mission 
of peace and joy, to escort, rather than protect, 
their beloved prince on his nuptial expedition. 
The Danes, on the contrary, were protected by 
thick hides and skins of leather, besides being 
armed with huge pointed shields. 

^^Morling's anxious gaze discerned all these 
disadvantages under which her kinsmen labour- 

I 2 
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ed, and every moment she expected to see them 
fiilL Yet still they fought on with undafinted 
bravery, though the little band grew smaller 
every moment The horse of Keallachan is 
killed — ^the hero sinks. Morling loses sight of 
his waving plume. All objects swim in indis- 
tinct masses before her agonized gaze. Dunchan, 
too, has disappeared; and Morling can see no 
more. Again^ exhausted, she falls on the cold 
rock. Soon the din of war grows fainter. The 
living have left the battle-field. The chill breath 
of evening blows freshly on Morling's brow; 
while it rouses her wearied spirits, it seems to 
whisper to her heart that all is not yet over, she 
has still a duty — still a task to perform. Is 
he dead — ^is the last of her kinsmen departed to 
the land of souls ? — ^there is .yet daylight to shew 
the heaps of dead upon the plain ; and Morling — 

" She hurried o'er the battle-field, 
With anxious look and fearful tread, 

Compressed her lips — ^her bosom steel'd, 
To meet those heaps of ghastly dead ; 

Her gentle eye, ill-used, I ween, 

To brook the horrors of such a scene. 
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** 'Tis silence all ! above — around 

The scattered slain are lying, 
Save when the wind, with wailing sound, 

Their lonely dirge is sighing, 
'Mid plumes that on the warrior's crest 
Danced lightly as his youthful breast ; 
Save where a hollow, broken tone, 
Bespeaks some hero's dying groan. 



<t 



On, on she moves — ^her straining eye 
Bent wildly on each blood-stain'd face. 
As 'mid those heaps that mingled lie. 

Some well-known lineaments to trace ; 
All heedless of the slippery gore. 
Her soul had sickened at before/' 



"He is not there. Can he have escaped? She 
clings to the joyful idea; and now that her 
heart is in some measure reassured^ she remem- 
bers that Clotilda will be uneasy at her pro- 
longed absence; that^ alas! Sitric, the perfidious^ 
the base^ is he whom she is bound to honour and 
obey. To him she must return; and having; 
acted towards her cousin as humanity and early 
afieetion dictated, and endeavoured to save his 
life/she returned to Dublin. 
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" But grief dwelt in her heart, and weariness 
in her frame ; so it was late, or rather early 
morning, before she reached the castle of her 
lord. So great had been the confiision atten- 
dant upon the battle and preparations to sur- 
prise the unsuspecting Keallachan, that no one 
but Clotilda had perceived her absence; and 
Morling was able to enter the castle, and change 
her dress, without observation. And Clotilda, 
too, had in the evening been diverted from 
thinking of Morling's absence by the triumphant 
return of her brother, and the arrival of Keal* 
lachan, not as her betrothed husband, but in 
chains as a captive. She saw him pass the 
portal, and heard that with Dunchan he was 
thrown into the lowest dungeon of the castle. 
Her sad heart and trembling voice had now to 
inform the wearied Morling of this new mis- 
fortune. And now that Keallachan was in dan- 
ger and distress, did these two affectionate 
spirits give vent to the interest they both felt for 
the brave chief. Now did Morling plainly see 
that the life of her dear sister-in-law was bound 
up in that of her cousin. And now might Clo- 
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dlda have discovered how more than sisterly 
was the love of Morling for her kinsman. But 
the wife of Sitric soon repressed her burning 
tears^ and stifled the rising sigh. ' Go/ said 
she; *go, throw yourself at the feet of your 
brother^ and kiss the hem of his tunic, and 
entreat for the life of the prince whose wife you 
were destined to be*' 

'^Clotilda started up firom the ground^ where 
she had fallen in grief^ and flung back the long 
tresses of her golden hair : ' Come/ said she» 
we will go together ; you, too, must plead for 
your beloved kinsman/ 

'^Morling felt reluctant, she scarcely knew 
why, to sue for the life of the lover of her youth. 

^'But a moment's consideration shewed her 
the fqUy of hesitating, when the existence of 
a human being was at stake ; and she prepared 
to accompany Clotilda to the apartment of 
Sitric. 

^^ He was not there : he had gone with savage 
exultation to feast his eyes with the sight of the 
unfortunate victims. There he stood in the 
dark loathsome prison, where a torch had been 
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broughty not to dispel the dreary darkness 
which surrounded them, but to enable the 
tyrant to triumph over the reverse of fortune 
of the bravest prince in Ireland. 

'' Chained to the ground, and pierced with 
numerous wounds, lay the mighty Keallachan ; 
yet his noble features wore a more cheerfiil 
aspect than those of the Danish chief, for the 
Christian prince looked with confidence to a 
glorious hereafter, while the countenance of the 
pagan Sitric, seemed, even in the flush of triumph 
and gratified vengeance, to be impressed with the 
stamp of everlasting tortures. His thick lip 
curled with a satanic smile, while the deep -set 
grey eye was already livid with a spark of that 
hell-fire which is never quenched. 

**Long did those eyes gloat over the pros- 
trate hero, while his uncouth arm was half out- 
stretched, as he bent towards Keallachan, with 
his dagger pointed to the heart of the prince. 
Nearer and nearer did the longing hand ap- 
proach, yet Keallachan stirred not, his heroic 
countenance flinched not at the murderous 
weapon. His lips did not supplicate for life, 
but his eyes, upturned towards heaven, al- 
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ready beamed with fervent hope of grace^ the 
sure and certain prospect of blissful immortality. 

*' Sitric frowned with rage, when he saw this 
look of peaceful confidence ; his vengeance was 
unsatisfied — ^he felt that to Keallachan death 
would be gain; foiled and disappointed^ he 
slowly drew away his murderous arm. Another 
scheme of vengeance was boiling in his dark 
mind. *Your life may yet be saved^* he 
said^ with affected clemency; 'you have only 
to send a mandate to your subjects^ and com- 
mand them to deliver into my hands the cities 
of Cashel, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford.' 

" * Never !' exclaimed Keallachan. ' You 
may take my life, but you cannot enchain my 
will. The spirit of Keallachan will survive in his 
successor. The father of this brave youth, the 
noble Kennedy, who relinquished the throne of 
Munster to oblige me, will now, under the 
blessing of Christ, keep it to revenge my death. 
Tremble, proud husband of my kinswoman, and 
make your peace with God, for your hours are 
numbered.' 

i5 
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"Sitric saw that nothing could bend the 
noble spirift of his vanquished foe^ and after a 
menace that he should not have the satis&ction 
of being buried in his natiye land^ but be sent 
to expire in a dungeon in Norway, he suUenly 



'* At the door of the outer prison, he saw the 
drooping ferms of his wife and sbter, who had 
yainly endeavoured to force their way into the 
inner celL They both feared that aU was over, 
yet dreaded to hear the worst. Clotilda was 
the first to bresk the terrible silence, and throw- 
ing herself at the feet of Sitric, implored to be 
allowed to visit the wretched captives. 

*' ' Tes, go to him,' exclaimed Sitric, with a 
fiendish smile, ' and use your influence to per- 
suade him to send orders to deliver up his 
country to me : on these conditions his life may 
be spared. And — and tell him, that you, my 
sister, the daughter of Denmark's king, will be 
the reward of his compliance.' 

" Clotilda was so overjoyed to find he was 
stiU alive — that there was yet a hope — ^that she 
perceived not the treacherous look which 
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Bccompanied the words of her brother. Full 
of renewed confidence^ she hastened through the 
prison door ; but Morling, taught by dire eiperi- 
ence to know her husband's perfidy, only wrung 
her hands in hopeless woe* She did not follow 
Clotilda to the dungeon, but retired to pray, and 
anxiously awaited the return of her sister. 
'Twas long before the princess came, and then her 
countenance was bright and full of hope. ' He has 
consented to send to Munster, and endeavour to 
persuade his subjects to ransom him, if my 
brother will allow one of the prisoners, his own 
subject, to bear the message. I have informed 
Sitric of this, and he has now liberated one of the 
brave men for the purpose, and sent him into 
Keallachan's dungeon* And now God grant that 
his subjects may obey his wishes.' 

'^But MorUng's heart was not revived at 
these words ; she knew the noble spirit of her 
cousin too well, to think for a moment he 
would recommend a surrender so destructive to 
his people. She felt sure, that the real message 
which the liberated prisoner would carry to 
his subjects, would be fiu: different from what 
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Clotilda supposed. Bat she said nothing to un- 
deceive her sister, or crush her hopes of ultimate 
happiness. 

** Morling was right The message of the 
noble-minded prince was an earnest charge to 
exhort the regent Kennedy never to comply 
with the proposals of the Danes, or suffer any 
of them to enter his province, whatever might 
be his own fate. But on the other hand, he 
exhorted him to rouse his subjects to attack them 
with vigour, and to order the ships stationed in 
the harbours to sail for Dundalk, and prevent 
the Dapish fleet from executing their base pur- 
pose of carrying himself and Dunchan to Nor- 
way. 

*' The news of Sitric's treachery having 
quickly reached Munster, the inhabitants of that 
province were already in motion when the mes- 
senger arrived. Kennedy having coUected his 
troops, the fleet was likewise drawn together, and 
the command of the naval armament, which con- 
sisted of seventy ships, was given to the Prince 
of Desmond. The army then proceeded to 
Connaught, where the general, levying provi- 
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sioBs for tbe subsistence of his txoops^ so much 
ofTended that provincial prince^ that he sent pri- 
vate intelligence to the Danes of the approach 
of the army of Munster^ and discovered all their 
designs. 

'* Sitric had reached Armagh, where he then 
lay waiting with his prisoners. But on the 
news of the Irish troops being in full march 
towards him, he ordered the Danish Earls to 
move out of the city, and come immediately to an 
engagement with them, whilst he, with his 
guard, marched towards Dundalk, in order to 
place his captives on board his fleet, and carry 
them to Norway, being more intent on the exe- 
cution of his revengeful project than on the 
preservation of his troops. These were soon to- 
tally defeated by the enraged natives ; and whilst 
Sitric took the road to Dundalk with his cap- 
tives, the victorious Irish pursued him with all 
their forces. But when these latter arrived, they 
found the Danes had just embarked with the 
King of Munster, Dunchan, and the rest of their 
prisoners. It was in vain for them to line the 
shore, and menace the retreating enemy, who 
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were sufficiently out of their reach^ and now 
yainly fancied themselTes likewise to be out of 
the reach of yengeance. But in this they 
were nustaken; ibr^ at this critical moment^ 
the Irish fleet, commanded by the prince of 
Desmond, made its appearance, and prepared 
immediately for battle. 

** A sight so unexpected as this, threw Sitric 
and his men into great confusion ; however, 
perceiying there was no way to escape, they 
began a desperate engagement, in which their 
superior numbers and superior skill more than 
once gave them a prospect of victory ; for the 
Irish were but new in the practice of sea battles, 
whereas the Danes, being old pirates, were ex- 
perienced navigators. Nevertheless, what the 
former wanted in numbers and judgment, they 
made up in valour and resolution. In this hard 
contest, the Irish Admiral sought out the vessel 
of the Danish General, which he boarded, in 
spite of all opposition. There he saw Keallachan 
bound to the mast. Hastening to his assistance, 
he quickly cut the cords, and enabled the 
king, whom he had thus unexpectedly rescued, 
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to quit the Danish^ and repair immediately on 
board the Irish yessel. 

'^ This generous action^howeyer^ which saved 
the king^ proved fatal to the gallant admiral ; 
for, not being supported by a sufficient number 
of his countrymen, he was at last overpowred 
»d ^ b,! I,^ s-rd., who, b7si.ric-. 
order, severed his head from his body, and 
exposed it to the Irish, in order thereby to dis- 
hearten them. But this sight only served the 
more to inflame their courage. Fingall, who 
succeeded the slain admiral, again boarded the 
Danish ship, with a determined resolution to 
revenge the death of the prince of Des- 
moid. This brave officer feund his men so far 
outnumbered by the enemy, that conquest 
seemed impossible; but as he valued not his 
own life, he fi>und means to get that of his 
foe into his power; for, forcing his way through 
all the fighting crowd, to Sitric, he singled him 
out, grasped him in his arms, and threw himself 
with him into the sea, where both were drowned 
together. Two other of the Irish chiefs, follow- 
ing the example, seized on Sitric's brothers in 
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the like manner, and thus at once put an end to 
their existence, while they perished with them. 

^ The Danes were astonished and confounded 
when they saw the Irish thus, at the expense of 
their own lires, making sure of the destruction 
of their enemies ; bold as they were^ and accus* 
tomed to scenes of blood and slaughter, yet they 
were struck with dread and horror at this new 
mode of fighting. Besides, as they now saw 
their general and his brothers destroyed, the 
royal prisoners released, and almost everjothing 
they contended for entirely lost, they began to 
slacken their opposition, while the fury of the 
Irish still continued ; and after some yain attempts 
to turn the fortune of the day, fell into disorder; 
whilst the Irish, improving their advantage, 
renewed their attacks with fresh vigour, till at 
length the Danes were put to flight, and num- 
bers of them destroyed. 

" In the meantime, Morling and Clotilda were 
suffering agonies of suspense. Various were the 
reports which had reached them, and their poor 
hearts had been tossed to and fro like the rest- 
less billows. At last a few wretched survivers 
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of the Danish army returned to Dublin, but so 
closely were they pursued by the victorious 
Irish, that it was from the lips of some of her 
own countrymen that Morling first heard of her 
husband's death, and the glorious victory of her 
brave cousin. 

" The widow of Sitric seemed less elated at 
the safety of Keallachan, and the triumph of her 
country, than was her sister. Clotilda, whose 
affection for her brother had gradually dimi- 
nished on discovering his base designs on the 
prince he had himself proposed for her husband, 
shed but few tears for his death : they were 
dried on her glowing cheek by the intelligence 
of Keallachan's near approach. Morling, the 
broken-hearted, whose spirit was long inured 
to woe, neither wept nor smiled at the news. 
Yet fervently did she return thanks to Heaven 
for the favour He had shewn her country, and 
earnestly did she pray for the soul of him with 
whom in life her fate had been bound. 

" But she was still susceptible to joy ; and as 
she gazed on the blushing Clotilda, she laid her 
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thin hand on her sister's head, and implored the 
blessing of God on her union with Keallachan. 

'^Clotida heard the gentle prayer, and re- 
warded her with a look of unspeakable gratitude. 
Bat little was she aware of the extent of the 
sacrifice MorUng was making; and perhaps, 
indeed, the sufferer herself knew not how with 
all the veins of her heart she still clung to the 
lover of her youth. Yet something whispered 
to her sensitive spirit, that she must not trust 
herself to see him. 

** * Farewell, dearest sister,' said she ; ^ I am 
going to devote the short remnant of my days 
to pray for the soul of your brother — to implore 
the Redeemer to have mercy upon him, — may 
you be happy !' 

** In vain Clotilda implored her to remain at 
least till the arrival of Keallachan. Morling 
resolutely persisted in her project, and that 
very evening breathed her vows in the convent 
which she had herself founded. 

" The next day the victorious King of Mun- 
ster arrived, and took possession of the town and 
castle of Dublin ; but its fairest ornament — the 
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beloved of his youth — was gone ! Clotilda, 
with burning blushes, gave him a letter which 
Morling had written to Eealiachan, but the 
contents of which were unknown to her. The 
prince started as his eye ran over the characters, 
and the hero's cheek, which the near approach 
of death had never blanched, became deadly 
pale. 

" Was this at the thought that he should 
never again behold his cousin ? — ^I cannot deter- 
mine, but certain it is that he delayed not to 
fulfil his engagement with Clotilda. Though 
Sitric's perfidy did not call upon him to do this, 
yet he had been struck by her beauty, at a time 
when Morling was wedded to another, and that 
he had learnt to doubt whether she had ever 
loved him. 

*^He had gladly embraced the proposal of 
Sitric to grant him Clotilda in marriage. Per- 
haps he may afterwards have been touched at 
the proof given by Morling of her still existing 
interest in his fate, on that fatal morning when 
he was taken prisoner. During the long capti- 
vity which followed, he may have confirmed 
himself in the idea that her coldness towards 
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him only proceeded from a sense of duty ; and 
on the death of Sitric he might have indulged a 
hope of regaining her affections — ^for what love 
is like the first? Under this impression he may 
haye hurried to Dublin. The intelligence of 
her withdrawal into the irrevocable seclusion of 
a convent, and the letter in which she ardently 
implored him to ratify his engagement with 
Clotilda, shewed him at once the full generosity 
of her conduct, and the path where his duty 
lay. 

" As soon as the mourning for Sitric was 
ended, and that Keallachan felt he could with 
propriety approach Clotilda as a lover, he de- 
manded her hand in marriage ; and afler that 
event had taken place, the country enjoyed a 
long interval of peace.*' 

*' What a very unsatisfactory ending," I ex- 
claimed ; *^ surely Morling ought to have been 
rewarded at last for all the sacrifices she had 
made." 

" And sure she was rewarded," said the vene- 
rable chronicler ; " is there not a reward up 
there," he added, looking towards the blue hea- 
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vens, ** for every one who tries to do what is 
right?" 

^ But still I should have liked her noble and 
self-denying heroism to have been rewarded in 
this world," I said ; " particularly where it might 
have been without any breach of duty on her 
part." 

" Ah, lady," he replied, " that is the way we 
are all prone to reason on such subjects, — but 
who ever yet saw the virtuous flourish in greater 
prosperity than others ? Indeed we are told 
that in this world they shall have tribulation, in 
order that the gold may come brighter and purer 
out of the furnace : — but even while passing 
through it, they are happier than the wicked 
with their hoUow mirth, and they enjoy an in- 
ward peace and consolation which those who 
only see the outside of things cannot under- 
stand." 
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CHAFTER V. 

Reflccdons on various subjects — Spectral friends and 

enemies. 

February 3- — Most of us contrive to find 
in Scripture a text to prove any favorite doc- 
trine. Some people are clever enough to dis- 
cover a commandment which says "Thou shalt 
not dance,** for they seem to think it the most 
heinous sin ; while another set contrives to find 
"Thou shalt jump ;** — ^but, oh ! let us be charit- 
able, and not despise any faith. May God bless 
all sects, and all denominations of Christians ; may 
he shed his enlightening beams on those of other 
religions too, and pardon those who have none ! 

February 28. — I have just been reading some 
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poems^ which I find, with horror and dismay, 
are written by an infidel. It is rather curious 
that as I turn to this diary, in order to record 
some of the indignant feelings those poems have 
excited, I find the last words I wrote was a 
prayer that God would pardon those who have 
no religion. Yet I felt extremely angry with the 
poet ; his reasoning is quite false ; yet still any- 
thing of that sort is dangerous to the weak- 
minded and vacillating Christian. It is dread- 
ful to think that any one who has had the advan- 
tages of education should be a disbeliever ; and 
yet it is not strange, for knowledge and genius 
beget that pride of intellect which will not bow 
down to the mysteries of religion :— 

" 'Tis immortality decyphers man, 

And opens all the mysteries of his make ; 

Without it, half his instincts are a riddle — 

Without it, all his virtues are a dream. 

His very crimes attest his dignity. 

His sateless thirst of pleasure, gold, and fame, 

Declares him horn for hlessings infinite : 

Man's misery alone declares him horn for hliss, 

Nothing this world unriddles hut the next." 

Young's Night Thoughts. 
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'' De sa propre splendeur Dieu se voile a la terre, 
£t ce n'est qu'a travers la nuit et le myst^re 
Que I'oeil peut voir le jour, ITiomme la verity." 

Yet it seems wonderful that the mind of a 
real poet — of a being so alive to the beauties of 
nature, should have been totally insensible to 
the beauty of our Christian revelation, and the 
sublime sentiments it contains. What a mist 
of prejudice must have blinded him, that he 
neither saw, nor felt, nor was touched by the 
truth and divinity which breathes in every word 
of our glorious Scriptures — those scriptures of 
which de la Martine says, 

" Deux mille ans epuisant leurs sagesses frivoles 
N'ont pu dementir une de tes paroles." 

Sir Thomas Browne says in his Religio Me- 
dici: "There are two books from which I collect 
my divinity — besides that written one of God, 
another of his servant, Nature ; that universal 
and public manuscript that lies expanded unto 
the eyes of all: those that never saw him in 
the one, have discovered him in the other." 
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" There is something very awful," says MU 
ton, '^ in the thought of what incalculable good 
or evil may be done by one single book. Books 
are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
progeny of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are ; nay, they do 
preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and 
extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively and as vigor- 
ously productive as those fabulous dragon's 
teeth; and being sown up and down, may change 
to spring up armed men." In another place he 
writes, ^^ Many a man lives a burden to the 
earth; but a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and trea- 
sured up on purpose to a life beyond life." 



The quantity we have to learn, and know, 
and remember, encreases fearfully every year. 
We have the learning and poetry of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, we have the writings 
and poetry of the middle ages — those splendid 
works in English, Italian and Spanish, then 

VOL. II. K 
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we liave the immenae field of more modem 
German and French literature, to saj nothing 
of onr own! Even in this present generation, 
what mnldtades of good or powerftd writers 
haye sprang up. Yet one single head, one 
short life, is expected to learn the hest of aU 
this accumulated knowledge, acquired by dif- 
ferent nations and languages, during nearly six 
thousand years. Yes, we expect ourselves^ our 
children, and those who instruct them, to do 
this. 

Great care should then be taken to read only 
the best books, and receive the most useful im- 
pressions ; otherwise, instead of profiting, that 
is, becoming better and happier from this accu- 
mulated learning, our heads will only contain a 
jumble of everything, and our best feelings wiU 
be flittered away. 



It seems to me that in proportion as we are 
endowed with strong reasoning powers, our in- 
stincts are less perfect. Most things are thus 
wisely distributed. Those whose inclinations are 
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naturally good^ have in general but little power 
over themselves; there is less necessity for 
being guided by reason^ and they have generally 
not strong reasoning powers. Those, on the 
contrary^ who have powerful inteUects^ are^ 
I thinks apt to have wrong and bad feelings ; 
which^ as the mind is disposed, they are able 
with more or less difficulty to restrain. But 
theirs is a life of warfare^ though keenly alive 
to the beautiful and good. And perhaps as 
their path is difficulty their reward will be 
greater. I think we see this in countries. The 
impulses or instincts of the Irish are very supe-* 
rior to ours ; they are more affectionate^ kind, 
and unselfish; but then they have but little 
power over their feelings, and are thus apt to be 
easily led astray. 



A French gentleman said to-day he thought 
the generality of English women more fiivolous, 
more devoted to the world and dissipation^ than 
the French. I have often heard it asserted, that 
the conversation of French women is more in- 

k2 
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tellectaal, that they are more accustomed to 
converse on interesting and important subjects 
than the English. This is very natural in a 
country where conyersational powers and agree* 
ability in society are 80 much esteemed. But 
the imputation of the frivolity of English wo- 
men excited to-day great indignation among the 
Englishmen present. My idea is that we are 
more frivolous than we used to be — ^more than 
the last generation. There is a passion for so- 
ciety now afloat which destroys our old genuine 
domestic feelingl. Our homes, our country 
places, are deserted, and I never can forgive us 
for this. 



A multitude of thoughts, impressions, and 
feelings are not conducive to poetry ; this may 
be one reason why barbarous nations are more 
poetic than civilized ones. The quick flow of 
thought arising from high cultivation and exten- 
sive knowledge, prevents that exclusive dwelling 
on one idea which is requisite to produce good 
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poetry^ and the same over-cultivatioii produces 
an impatience in reading it. 

I think the principal ingredient of genius is 
a sort of intuitive power of seizing on the most 
effectual mode of producing impression on the 
minds of others. It is this feelings rather than 
reflection^ which makes most of the great 
geniuses of the present day write in prose. 
Quickness is what extreme cultivation most re- 
lishes. The same feelings therefore^ which pro- 
duces railroads, steam-carriages, and all kinds of 
quick-performing machines, is inimical to the 
slow measured cadences of verse. 



When we like a person at first sight) the 
affection generally proceeds from a sort of in- 
stinctive conviction tiiat they will make us happy. 
We feel that their qualities harmonize with ours, 
though they may be very different, and are 
composed of those which we want most. As 
harmony produced by unisons is not the most 
attractive, so characters similarly moulded 
do not generally suit, and conduce least to 
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each other's happiness. It is owing to this that 
we see mekncholy people generally attracted 
by those of a cheerful temper* But the contrast 
must not be too strong) or it might produce 
discord ; they should not be in different keys. 



How delightful are those moments when we 
have a full perception of all we haye to be 
thankful for 1— when all our life^ both past and 
ftiture, seems to resemble some bright and sunlit 
landscape-— when even the shadows which diver- 
sify its sur&ce, only tend to vivify and embellish 
the scene ! Sometimes^ when in this rare but 
blessed frame of mind^ I can fancy the land- 
scape of life will appear more beautiful stilly 
when clad in autumnal hues ; and even when 
covered with the frost and snows of winter, it 
will look cheering. And further still» I can 
imagine that, when we have passed through the 
winter of old age, and the cold dark tomb has 
closed over us, a radiant heaven is on the other 
side, far more lovely than the earthly landscape 
-*-the eternal abode of harmony and peace* 
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We can comprehend more easily the infinity 
of time and space than that there should be any 
limit to either. We can comprehend eternity 
better than annihilation. This shews that we 
are designed for a future existence and a larger 
sphere — ^that we are immortal. 



Disappointments are not half so bad in them- 
selves as is the bitter lesson which they teach. 
They tell us not to indulge in hope^ and hope is 
in this life our only real enjoyment. We should 
never check the joyful anticipations and buoyant 
hopes of sanguine-minded children ; let them 
have all the pleasure of expecting to find this 
world a paradise. This delightful imagination 
will perhaps be their only earthly happiness ; 
let it therefore last as long as possible. 



The tender affection of the good may have 
an additional charm in giving a fancied security 
against evil. Whilst we receive evident proofs of 
their love, when we know that we are every thing 
to even one really good person, we feel as if no 
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great eyil could assail os^ because^ if we were 
miserable, that delightful friend must suffer. 



It has often struck me, that when we are in a 
state of mind particularly happy or miserable, 
we .eem «.pecially linked with those portions of 
our lives, in which we have been either the one 
or the other ; and they are brought so promi- 
nently forward, that they giye a color to the 
whole. When happy, though the remembrance 
of past suffering remains, yet it is so soflened 
down by the impression of happiness, thus vi- 
vidly brought before the mind, as to be almost 
forgotten ; and on the other hand, when im- 
happy, the whole existence seems to have been 
wretched. This feeling enables me to imagine 
the possibility, that we may enjoy perfect hap- 
piness in the next world, and yet retain re- 
collection of all that happened in this, even 
anxiety for the fate of those we loved; since the 
painful feelings may be tempered and subdued, 
just as past sorrow, though remembered in joy. 
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can but slightly embitter our moments of hap- 
piness here below. 



I think that we may live many years^ and that 
some even pass through their whole lives, with- 
out experiencing any real joy ; others, perhaps, 
without a feeling of real sorrow. Many are 
bom without any natural taste for happiness, at 
least for doing those things which tend to the 
good, either of themselves or others ; they seem 
to live quite by chance : such persons, if they 
do not die young, usually commit suicide, or 
go mad. It will generally be found, that those 
who attain a great age, have had through life a 
wish and determination to live long; and they 
have in some degree studied the maitner to at- 
tain this object. 



How much time and happiness vanity makes 
us lose ? A longing for praise, often induces us 
to neglect the enjoyment of a thousand Uttle 
simple pleasures, which most days afford. 
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How sad it ifl, that we seldom value what we 
possess ; many of us do not learn to prize the 
advantages of youth, till old age arrives ! Then 
our object is^ to be thought youngs and we then 
disregard the advantages which age, and ex- 
perience^ and knowledge ought to aflTord. We 
thus lose our fatt going time in fruitless en- 
deavours to ape the manners^ and look^ which 
when they naturally belonged to us we dis- 
regarded ! Shall we ever be wiae? — ^and will all 
our own experience, and that of others, ever fit 
us for the perfect state we all hope to attain in 
another world ? 



In dealing with mankind, let us always cal- 
culate upon their good, rather than their bad 
qualities, and we shall generally find ourselves 
to be right. I do not say this, because it is the 
most benevolent and charitable view to take of 
human naturei or because I am disposed to view 
things in their most favourable light, for the 
contrary is the fact ; but I give it as the result 
of many years experience and anxious thought. 
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This aflfords no ground for the euppoaition which 
some entertain^ of the perfectibility of our spe- 
cies ; it however holds out the cheering hope of 
the more extended influence of our Bedeemer's 
sacrifice^ and that more souls will be saved than 
lost. 



A thing which causes intense pleasure^ does 
not make so vivid an impression on the memory, 
as one which produces a slighter enjoyment. 
The cause is half forgotten, or swallowed up in 
the e£fect. When quite a child, the perusal of 
Madame de Montolieu's Chateaux Suisses, gave 
me more pleasure than any other book. Z have 
a perfect recollection of the pleasure, but I for^ 
get nearly all the stories ; yet I remember most 
distinctly the contents of other books which gave 
me much less enjoyment. It appears but yester- 
day that I read the first of these Chateaux 
Suisses ; the delight which it caused, seemed to 
raise me far above mys6lf-*-to dispel the usual 
timidity of my disposition. 

Just as I had finished my story, I was called 
away to bed ; too happy to say a word, I fol- 
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lowed my nurse through the dim corridors, and 
up the broad oak staircase. Erery common 
object we are daily accustomed to see without 
observing, becomes important, when the mind is 
powerfully excited . 

On that evening, how well I remember the 
peculiar look of the great hall through which we 
passed, its pillars and upper gallery, and its two 
rows of high windows. A large lamp had just 
been lighted, and swung to and firo in the centre. 
Its flickering glare, mingled with the blue fading 
twilight, made the gigantic figures in Fuseli's pic- 
tures look more unearthly and terrible than ever. 
I looked on them with shuddering delight, for ne- 
rer had his vivid representation of Satan and in- 
fernal tortures appeared so real, or come so home 
to my comprehension. Then how beautifully sha- 
dowy were the outlines of the Grecian statues 
which stood in the niches. As we passed 
through the upper gallery, how grand did the 
echo of our footsteps soiuid ! And there were 
the stuffed animals, and huge lion and leopard 
skins, at whidh I had always experienced a sort 
of vague terror; but now, I looked at them with 
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courage^ too happy for any childish fears. My 
own wainscotted room^ too^ and the old bed with 
its brocaded curtains^ how vivid did the pattern 
of carnations and gaudy peonies appear ; every 
thing looked brilliant and happy on that evening ! 



It is a sad thing to be much influenced by the 
countenances of those around us. The expres- 
sion of some faces has such a depressing effect 
on my mind that to think of them only^ paralyzes 
all my energies. Other countenances there are^ 
which encourage and raise my spirits so much, 
that sometimes^ before I begin any difficult 
study or employment, I find myself occupied in 
thinking of them. Lamb was sometimes made 
happy by the sight of a strange face which he 
passed in the street; but then it does not seem 
to have exercised any permanent' influence on 
his mind. Aberbrombie relates many strange 
instances of spectral delusions ; and I sometimes 
think that the faces which influence my mind, 
must proceed from a disordered, or perhaps 
over-sensitive state of nerves. But then my 
spectral friends and enemies, are real persons. I 
hope my £ice does not haunt any one in the 
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same chilling and disagreeable maimer that some 
countenances haunt me. 

How delightful are those countenances which 
express at first sight a kind interest in those on 
whom they look^ which seems to enquire^ 
** What are you about ? — ^have we anything in 
common ?— -can we^ be of use to each other ?" 
This is the look which encourages and excites 
our energies; which at first sight fulfils that 
sublime commandment of our religion^ ^^To 
love our neighbour as ourself." But alas ! there 
are many who gase upon a feUow-creature for 
the first time^ with utter, indifference, which is 
worse than contempt, because a contemptuous 
look eoxnetimes exdteg our energy-we feel that- 
we are not bad enough to be treated so, and 
therefore it is not so depressing as the dull- 
making gaze of indifference. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Joimiey to Wexford and Enniscorthy — Anecdotes of the 
Rebellion-^Dick Hennesey, or Ihe rights of man. 

 

Tinahinch, County JFicklow. — This lovely 
place belongs to Mr. Grattan ; here his cele- 
brated father livedo and it is AiU of interesting 
memorials of that great man. Besides his picture^ 
the house contains those of many of the remark- 
able characters of the last century, who were his 
friends or relations. The glen in which it is 
situated, was then called the Happy Valley, from 
the social spirit which actuated its inhabitants ; 
though, from the sad influence of party spirit, it 
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no longer desenrefl the name} yet it looks as if it 
did 8o^ and is certainly one of the most lovely 
spots imaginable. 

The stream which runs through the dargle, 
is gliding along, just under my windows^ with a 
pleasant soothing sound. Large sycamores and 
beech-trees overshadow its banks^ and above 
them is seen the 8ugar-loaf mountain ; its colour 
ever changing from dark purple to the light 
roseate hue of sunseti as the shadows or sunshine 
flit over its rugged brow. 

Since last I took out my diary, we have seen 
much, and made a pleasant tour. From Water- 
ford we went by New Boss, to Wexford ; the 
country is very pretty, particularly about New 
Boss, which is on the Nore, that fine river with 
which we had already made acquaintance at 
Woodstock, to whose beauty it contributes so 
materially. Wexford has many fearfully inter- 
esting associations connected with the rebellion 
of 1798. 

We walked over the long bridge which was 
the scene of a dreadful massacre. We have a 
servant who can just remember the horrible 
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murder of his fitther and two uncles on that fatal 
bridge; he was there as a child with his grand- 
father^ and remembers that the old man implored 
the brutal assassins to spare his life, for the sake 
of the child, bis little grandson. The rebels' 
hearts were touched, and they granted the old 
man's prayer, who lived to bring up the boy. 

Wexford has a greater air of antiquity about it 
than any Irish town I have seen ; the streets are 
very narrow, and the small pointed gables and 
windows look very original. 

The inn is situated in what is called the prin- 
cipal street of the town; but it is so narrow that 
not only is it impossible for two carriages to pass, 
but foot passengers are obliged to get within 
some open door, when any vehicle goeis by. Yet 
in this unpromising situation, we found a most • 
excellent hotel — so good a one I have seldom 
seen in any country. 

From Wexford we went to Enniscorthy, and 
were much disappointed with the beauty of the 
scenery through which the road passess. Inglis 
speaks of it as being extremely pretty. Ennis- 
corthy itself is indeed beautifully situated on the 
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river Slaney; and Vinegar-hill, that spot socelcr 
brated for the battle fought there during the 
rebellion, forms a fine feature in the view. 

Whilst I was making the sketch which is here 

given, an old man came up to W ^ and told 

him many dreadful things which happened dur- 
ing his youth in that town. He afiierwards 
accompanied us during a long walk which we 
took in the neighbourhood. In passing through 
a wild and romantic looking glen, I remarked a 
blackened heap of stones, and shuddered as I 
thought that probably it had been the scene of 
some dreadful event during the civil wars. 
Our old companion saw that I looked with 
horror towards the spot, and he said : — 

''I'll tell ye something strange about them 
blackened walls; and indeed I wish ye'd spread 
the story of them far and wide, for I often think 
if all the rebellious chaps, and the people called 
Chartists, know'd what happened here, they'd 
lose their right hands sooner than go on a 
moment longer with their perilous practices. 
And yet what use is there ? — who will take any 
body else's experience, or lam from other's mis- 
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fortunes ? Mustn't we all suffer for ourselves^ 
and so whereas the use of anything V* continued 
Mick^ with a melancholy look. 

" Oh ! but do tell us about what happened in 
the old place/' said I ; ** and if it won't do the 
good it ought, perhaps we may derive some 
amusement from the story." 

** Well then, does yer honour see that little 
heap o' stones on the side of the kill just near 
where the stream rushes over the rock with a 
noise that if ye were up there, would sound 
for all the world like ' Be warned, poor Dick, 
be warned, poor Dick.* Well, there was once 
two cabins there, and in one of 'ein lived a hard- 
working industrious man called Dick Hennesey. 
He had a daughter who was the comeliest girl 
in all Munster, and many suitors had she, — and 
the young O'Keefe, who was the eldest son of 
the squire that lived in <the fine place out yonder 
called Mount Falcon Park, paid his court to her. 
But she loved no one but poor Jerry, who lived 
next door, and had nothing in the world but his 
two hands, and an honest tongue in his head^ to 
say nothing of his being a handsome chap. 
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'' Well, but her father was ambitious like, and 
thought as she was the prettiest girl in Ireland, 
there was no reason why she should not many 
the best of the land ; and he had his heart full of 
notions of equaUty, and the rights o' man and 
these ideas, and he thought himself as good as 
the squire in the big house; and so faix and 
perhaps he was, for the old gentleman was a sad 
ne'er-do-well, and drunken spendthrift : but then 
had*nt he had his own way from a child, and a 
long minority, and a power of riches, and' no- 
body to say. Don't do this or that, or speak a 
word of reason to him ? Well, Dick didn't think 
o' thisf or make any excuses for anybody but 
himself. 

** One day the old. squire O'Keefe was coming 
home intoxicated, as he often was before sunset, 
and he meets his son going down from Dick's 
cottage. Now, somebody had whispered to him 
that young O'Keefe was looking after Rachel 
Henneseyt so he swears a great oath at his son, 
and said, ' I'll go and see the girl.' 

**Up he comes to the cottage, and found 
poor Bachel alone, and all in a fluster, from the 
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young squire's visit; and yet he was a civil- 
spoken young gentleman^ and not like his father^ 
and when he found Bachel didn't really like 
him^ he went away. But the old squire was 
different^ and the moment he saw how beau- 
tiful Eachel was^ he determined she should be 
his ; so being, as I said^ intoxicated, he went up 
and gave her a kiss, without so much as saying, 
* by your lave.' 

^^Kachel cried out, and her father happened 
to be coming up the hill^ and heard her cries. 
Now he had been to the Sheebeen-house, and 
moreover talking with some bad chaps about the 
rights o' man^ and that ; and though he wasn't 
yet quite one of their party, yet there was a 
flame in him ready to blaze up at the first hint. 
So when he came into his cottage, and saw the 
old squire's arms round his daughter's neck) he 
struck him a tremendious blow with his shilalah. 
Squire O'Keefe was a powerful man, and though 
rather bewildered with the bating, he plucked 
up soon, and strucl^ Dick right in the face, and 
called him all manner of ugly names, and said 
he'd burn the cabin over his head, and take 
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away lufl ground ; bat he would hare the girl 
{on himself. 

" Now was Dick quite furious ; and if Bachel 
hadn't thrown herself between them, he might 
have murdered the old squire outright. Well, 
as matters stood so, in comes neighbour Jerry, 
and he soon understood what had happened, 
for Bachel whispered aU about it to him in a 
minute, and implored him to see the squire safe 
home. Jerry was a good youth ; and though 
he was very angry with the squire, yet he 
helped him to get away from Dick. Where- 
upon Dick called him every bad name, and 
swore agaiuy saying his daughter should never 
marry that low-born sneaking scoundrel — ^he 
had rather see her dead first. 

" That night Dick went fiill of wrath to meet 
the discontented boys, and there in the black 
glen he took a fearful oath. There were above 
two hundred conspirators, but six of 'em were 
the chie&9 and these swore to this compact: 
^All the castles and gentlemen's places near, 
were to be surprised and burnt ; the lands to be 
divided equally between the people.* All swore 
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Xo assist each other ia every thing they chose 
to undertake. Black Thady, who was the 
fiercest and most powerful of the conspirators^ 
made them swear to help him to obtain a yonng 
girl for his wife^ though he had had three al- 
ready; and lots were to be drawn which was 
to be the person to help in the deed. 

" Now there was a clergyman lived near, who 
had always been very kind to Dick, and taught 
his daughter to read ; ^ and so/ thinks Dick, 4t'll 
never do for him to be murdered. I^d rather 
see myself hung first; so thinks he, 'aUthing, 
must be done with justice ; so 111 propose that 
as each person is to get rid of his greatest enemy, 
so each person should be allowed to save one 
fiiend.' ^All fair,' says the boys, so they all 
swore to that too. Now black Thady smiled 
when they took that oath, and poor Dick trem- 
bled when he saw it ; for he knew Thady was a 
bad man, one who feared neither God nor hell, 
and he knew that when Thady smiled some mis- 
chief was brewing. 

*^'God protect the pastor,' thought Dick; 
then all of a sudden he trembled again, and 
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thought of his child, and he saw Thady's eyes, 
fixed on him with a malignant and triumphant 
expression; he remembered, too, that he had 
been courting Rachel last year, and she had 
scorned him. 

'' Welly time went on ; the conspirators used 
to meet every night in the black glen, and their 
numbers went on .increasing. The night of 
the 10th February was fixed for the execution 
of their dreadful designs. Dick had been turned 
out of his cabin, but he submitted to the indig- 
nity, and all the insolence of the squire's agents, 
with a patience which surprised his daughter, 
who expected him to take on quite wildly; they 
didn't know he was laughing at 'em all the 
time. The cabin wasn't burnt, because it joined 
to Jerry's, and that he had helped the squire to 
get away from Dick's fury, and took him safe 
home. And now Jerry's family, his father and 
mother, was all kindness, and wanted to take in 
the outcasts ; but Dick would'nt hear of it, and 
refusing them quite proudly, took his daughter 
off to the next village. 

^ The night of the 10th arrived soon. Poor 
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Dick, who hadn't a bad heart, was almost sorry 
when the time came ; but he tried to think of 
the squire's insolence, and all he and his darling 
child were to gain by the equal division of the 
property, and so on. Now the conspirators was 
under orders like, and most of 'em didn't ex- 
actly know beforehand what part of the duty 
they were to do that night. Dick hoped he 
should be of the party to plunder the squire's 
house ; he took many drops of the mountain 
dew to give him courage, and when the band 
marched out he was so bewildered he hardly 
knew which way he was going. 

'' ' Sure these aint the old woods of Falcon- 
bridge park,' said Dick, to one of his companions ; 

* and what a hill we're going up !' * Hush ! — dont 
spake, or some one '11 give the alarm,' said the 
other. The night was very dark, and Dick 
couldn't at all make out whereabouts they were. 
The party scrambled over a low wall, and then 
went through a garden, and were proceeding to 
surround a dark mass, which Dick thought 
looked very small for Falconbridge castle. 

* Sure everything is grown little to-night,' thought 

VOL. II. L 
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he ; ' and the whiskey, instead of making me 
see double, has *minished everything.'. 

'^They proceeded in complete silence, but 
suddenly a dog began to bark. ' Speak to him, 
Dick, fi>r God's sake,* whispered a voice, which 
Dick thought sounded like black Thady's ; 
* say, Be quiet, Norman.' 

'' ' Norman !' exclaimed Dick ; ' has the squire 
a dog called Norman Y And sure immediately 
the dog thought *twas a friend's voice, for he 
left off barking ; but presently began a low wail, 
and Dick heard him struggling in the agonies of 
death. 

^"They have murdered him, the innocent 
baste,' thought poor Dick, and a cold shudder 
passed over him. 

*' * Now help to batter in this window,' said a 
voice to Dick ; ^ and here, thrust this light into 
the straw that's within, and the house will blaze 
in a minute.' Dick obeyed instinctively like, 
for he didn't well know what he was about. 
The straw caught fire, and soon the building was 
enveloped in flames. 

'^ Dick thought of the squire's arrc^nce and 
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cruelty, for he now felt a savage thrill of exul- 
tation, as he contemplated the burning pile. 
' He'll suffer for it all now. But what's this ? — am 
I dreaming V he continued, rubbing his eyes and 
staring as if they'd start from their sockets, as the 
fiaines crackled through the building, and disclosed 
its form with a vivid and lurid distinctness. 
* Sure, an it's parson Laurence's house. Ochone ! 
ochone ! what have I done ? — may my right 
hand be withered, and — .' He was interrupted 
by dreadful cries, and soon a white and vener- 
able head was seen at an upper window ; above 
and below him all was fire. 

" * Oh, save my child !' exclaimed the old pas- 
tor, joining his hands, and looking down towards 
his fiendish destroyers. 'Will no one try to 
rescue the innocent girl ? What, Dick Henne- 
sey ! is it possible ? — after all my child has done 
for yours.' 

" ' Throw out the girl, and we'll take care of 
her, the darling,' said Thady, with a loud laugh. 

" ' May God have mercy upon us all,' ex- 
claimed the old parson. They were his last 
words — at that moment the roof of the building 

l2 
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fell in, with a tremendous crash. One long 
piercing shriek, mingling with the savage ex- 
ultations and yells of triumph, was heard, and 
then no sound hut the crackling beams and 
falling rafters disturbed the dead silence. 

Dick had Mien on his face when the unfortu- 
nate clergyman recognized him, and remained 
there for some time in a sort of stupor. At last 
he raised his head, and the first object that met 
his gaze was the malicious countenance of Black 
Thady. * Fiend ! devil ! ye deceived me — didn't 
ye all agree to save the parson — didn't ye all 
swear V 

" * Didn't you swear to help us in our vin- 
geance ; and more than that, to help us in our 
love ? Come, come along, and help me to finish 
the work.' 

'• • I won't stir a step ; ye have basely de- 
ceived me. I'd rather lose my soul eternally, 
and be hung up for a thief and vagabone as I 
am, than — ' 

'< * Well, then, I'll go and tell your child you 
leave her to her £ate.' 

" * Ha ! my child — my darling ; what'U be- 
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come of her now? — alack^ there's no faith in 
mortal man !' And with the energy of despair, 
Dick jumped up, and full of agonizing appre- 
hensions for her safety, ran to the village where 
he had left his child. Thady followed, and reached 
the hut just as the wretched father had entered 
it, and was about to close the door. 

" * Not so fast, good Mr. Hennesey ; your 
oath is not yet fulfilled — I now claim my bride,' 
said Thady; 'and you swore to help me to ob- 
tain her. There she is, pretty darling, trembling 
and shaking in the corner like a loyely rose in a 
gale o' wind.' 

'^ < Oh, father ! save me from that man,' 
shrieked poor Eachel, joining her hands in 
agony; * I'd rather die than — ' 

" ' Oh, no, you musn't die, indeed, darling 
avourneen ; besides, you won't have your father 
break his oath — ^he's just been performing part of 
it, by burning parson Laurence and his daugh- 
ter.' 

" ' It's false ; I was deceived. Oh God ! 
what have I done ? — how could I league with 
such a devil; such a black, faithless fiend.' 
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'' ' Come, it*8 no use talking ; gire me my little 
wife. Come, darling ; yer father will recoyer his 
senses some day — ^he*s taUdng nonsense now/ 
and Thady approached Rachel. 

** The unfortunate girl shrieked, and her wretch* 
ed &ther seized a pike, and was about to strike 
her assailant, when Thady held out a pistol, 
which was concealed under his dress, and point- 
ing it at Dick's heart* with his other hand dragged 
the now fainting Rachel towards the door. 

^ Dick, regardless of the danger, made a des- 
perate plunge towards Thady. The ruffian pulled 
the trigger, but at that moment his arm was sud- 
denly raised, the pistol went off — ^but its contents 
were lodged in the ceiling, and the jnstol forcibly 
wrenched from his grasp. The report roused 
poor Rachel to full consciousness, and she saw 
that it Wias her own Jerry who had rescued her, 
and was now holding a pistol at Thady's breast, 
while her father had secured the ruffian's arms. 

" ' Shoot him !' cried Dick ; * shoot the black- 
hearted yillain dead.' 

" ' No, I will not take his life ; but I will de- 
liver him up to justice.' 
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*^ * Justice!' exclaimed Dick Hennesey, 'when 
there are hundreds of his party going about to 
destroy the country, and murder every body ; 
and I, fool that I was, to league myself with such 
imps of Satan !' 

" While he was saying this, a noise was heard 
in the street : Thady gave a long shrill whistle, 
it was answered by another from without. 

" * Finish him, Jerry ; don't ye hear they are 
coming to the rescue V 

^^ It was too late ; in a moment the cottage 
was full of people, poor Dick was knocked 
down, and Black Thady liberated. They were 
a band of conspirators who had just returned 
from Falconbridge Castle ; Jerry saw that they 
were more than half intoxicated ; and though 
the savage expression of triumph on their 
fiendish countenances shewed how powerfully 
their passions had been excited, yet they scarcely 
now knew what they were doing. 

" ' Come along, Thady ; don't be wasting yer 
time with the wench — the work isn't half done,' 
said one of the band, who seemed to be the 
leader; and without listening to the remon- 
jstrances of Thady, dragged him off. 
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** Ab soon as their footsteps had died away, 
and the savage yells of the conspirators became 
more faint in the distance, Jerry raised the un- 
fortunate Hennesey from the ground. Rachel 
threw her arms round her father's neck. ' Thank 
God !' exclaimed she, ' for saving my dear pa- 
rent. Oh I let us fly ; let us go at once, before 
they return* Come, dearest father.' 

'' But Dick Hennesey spoke not ; he had re- 
ceived a mortal blow from one of the conspi- 
rators — ^he was dead ! 

" And here was the end of the man who had 
leagued himself with the rebels. He died mur- 
dered by the hands of his companions in crime, 
after having been the means of destroying the 
respectable minister who had been his best 
friend. 

'^ The rebels succeeded in most of their hor- 
rible designs — the castles were burnt — the 
owners killed — ^but none were the better for it ; 
they did nothing but quarrel about the spoil ; 
one sayings as he had done more than the others, 
he was entitled to more. Those who had been 
leaders of bands insisted on having a larger 
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share than the common men who were imder 
orders. So all the equality and universal riches 
they had bothered their heads and made them- 
selves so uneasy about^ came to nothing at all 
at all.'* 

'^ But what became of poor Bachel and Jerry?" 
I enquired. 

^* Oh I they got away safe and sounds the Lord 
be praised^ and went to England; and their 
descendants are well to do in the world, and 
live in a nate house and a garden before it, and 
a fine field behind it, situated in a pretty village 
in the county of Devonshire. And God bless 
em, so it IS. 

"Well, this is a strange story,** said W; 
" and I think poor Dick was very unlucky ; for 
surely he met with so much provocation as 
almost to justify his taking vengeance on the 
squire." 

" What 1 and set fire to lus house, and bum 
him alive, and all his family, and destroy the 
place ? Well, I wonder to hear yer honor say 
that ; for sure if the poor were to take the law 
into their own han^ every time they got provo- 

L 5 
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catkm finom the rich, or even from the poor too, 
what would become of the nation at all at all ? 
The Lord aaye ns ! I wonder to hear the likes of 
jer honor say sich a thing, you that have got a 
power o' laming and edication, to shew ye what's 
really just and reasonable. Well^ if ye could 
say thaty I don't wonder any longer there being 
so many poor deluded fi>ols in the land — the 
Lord guide them and keep them from harm, 
fer sure I spose and tkey don't know any 
better." 

Here was another of those instances which 
I hare remarked so often of a poor simple pea- 
sant evincing more just notions, right-minded- 
ness, and true Christian feelings than is often to 
be met with among the highly cultivated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A novel mode of proposing to a young Lady — Journey to 
Drogheda — ^The battle of the Boyne — Rosstrevor — A 
- Peasant's story of Avelina and the Danes. 

From Enniscorthy we made a delightfol tour 
through the county of Wicklow, visiting Ovoca, 
Glendaloch^ Glenmalure^ and the Deyil'g Glen. 
This scenery is so well known, and has been so 
often described^ that I shall say nothing, ei:c6pt 
that I think it well deserves its high reputation, 
and that my mind is full of the pleasant recollec- 
tions which it gave. With our kind friends 
here (at Tinahinch) we have made excursions to 
Powetscourt, Eolruddery, and some other fine 
places in this neighbourhood* 

I W(ifi told to*day of an odd Oceui-r^nc^ which 
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took place in this part of the country some 
years ago. It was a somewliat novel mode of 
proposal resorted to by an unhappy young man 
labouring under the double malady of excessive 
love and insurmountable modesty. 

A large party was staying in the country- 
house where the young lady and her shy but 
devoted admirer were on a visit. There were 
many opportunities for prosecuting his suit ; but, 
alas I he could never muster up courage to ap- 
proach her, or even write a letter to the object 
of his affections. 

However^ great as was his bashfiilness^ greater 
was his love ; and in this dire extremity he so 
£ur overcame his scruples as to take an intimate 
friend of the lady into his confidence. To 
her he confessed all^ and ended by imploring 
her to aid him in his perplexities^ and compose 
for him a letter of proposal to his &ir one. 

The confidante complied with his request^ 
and giving the love lorn youth the desired 
billet-doux, enjoined him to present it that day, 
as delay was dangerous. He immediately trans- 
cribed it^ and placing the precious document in 
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his waistcoat pocket, anxiously watched for a 
fayourable moment to deUyer it to the lovely 
Miss P— — . 

Many fayourable moments occurred ; but, 
alas ! the loyer's courage failed him : it was 
always sure to yanish just as he wanted it most. 
Dinner time passed, the ladies withdrew, and 
there was the letter still in the waistcoat pocket, 
next the throbbing heart of the neryous in- 
amorato. 

By this time the treacherous confidante had 
enlightened the whole party as to the state of 
affairs ; they were all aware of the wishes and 
dilemma of our poor hero, so that when he ap* 
peared in the drawing-room, all eyes were upon 
his moyements. 

And what did he do? Nothing. With 
his fingers fumbling in the important pocket, 
his cheeks tingling with a thousand blushes, his 
eyes riyetted on the graceful form and loyely 

face of Miss P , he stood, the picture of 

helpless embarrassment, bashfvdness, and loye. 
Time was running on — the hands of the pendule 
on the mantel-piece pointed to eleyen, — the 
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fiunily were people of early habits. Miss P , 

who had been playing the harp^ was approach- 
ing the •end of a beautiful air — the footman 
had just brought in the bedchamber can- 
dlesticks. '* Now or nerer/' thought the 
almost desperate loyer ; and he drew the letter 
half out of the pocket, '* but how shall I give 

itr 

" Nella Bcuola d*amor che tfon s^apprende ?" 

A bright idea suddenly struck him — ^there was 
not a moment to be lost ; for the last page of 
the music-book had been turned over. Sud- 
denly emerging from the comer behind the harp, 
into which he had squeezed himself he made 
a violent plunge forward, thrust the letter down 
the lady's back, and darted out of the room. 

The agonies of shame that accompanied this 
feat were doomed, alas ! to be followed by the 

agonies of disappointment. Miss P cruelly 

refused to smile upon this attempt to obtain her 
favour, despite its claim to novelty and originality 
of design. 

Drogheda, Monday 4 — This morning we drove 
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along the banks of the Boyne^ and rambled oyer 
the site of that battle which is so celebrated and 
important in Irish^ and indeed in English his- 
tory. It has been sung by the poet and the 
beggar in the halls of the greats and in the 
abodes of wretchedness. The Boyne is still a 
watdhword of party-spirit ; and I am glad to 
have seen the place which excites so many 
interesting recoUectionsy anct sketched the obe- 
lisk which has been raised to the memory of 
King William. The clump of trees on the op- 
posite height is the spot from whence poor King 
James beheld the defeat of his army. 

Not far from the obelisk there is a very pretty 
glen, where a profusion of wild honey" suckles 
and roses, growing among the rocks, and per- 
Auning the air with their sweetness, are wreathed 
into such a variety of fantastic forms, that they 
look as if twined by the graceful hands of fairies. 
This glen runs up from the broader valley where 
the battle was fought, and on the height to the 
right we were shewn the spot where King 
William's artillery was planted. Down this 
sweet and peaceful-looking glen, the roar of can- 
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non must then have been heard ; the wounded 
and the dying most have hiin among these rocks. 
I hope the woodbines and roses grew there then, 
and that their sweet perfume, which seems to me 
always to breathe hope and confidence in the 
goodness of God, may even amid the tumult of 
battle haye soothed their sufferings, and spoken 
peace to them in their last hours. 

Routrevor, Friday.-^ln travelling through a 
country for the first time, we often note down, as 
national characteristics, what are only the results 
of our own more keen observation. In our own 
country we do not observe so much, because we 
fimcy that we are well acquainted with its ways 
and peculiarities. 

We left Drogheda early this morning, and 
soon afterwards passed near the ancient round 
tower at Monasterboice. It appears to be very 
perfect, and I stopped to make a little sketch of 
it. Castle Bellingham, the first stage where we 
changed horses, is a very pretty little place. 
The alms-houses for poor widows were built and 
adorned with much taste by the owner of the 
estate. 
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The inn at Castle Bellingham is excellent, 
and we regretted much that we did not pass 
Sunday there instead of at Drogheda. 

Dundalk is a very thriving town ; but as we 
only changed horses there, we saw very little of 
it. Between that place and Newry we passed 
near Eavensdale, the beautiful residence of Mr. 
Fortescue. It is situated in a romantic and 
woody glen, between fine mountains ; and the 
view from the house must be lovely. 

Newry is a very picturesque town, and looks 
very prosperous ; the drive from it to tins place 
(Bosstrevor) is through a succession of charming 
scenery. I arrived here quite tired after our 
long journey ; but as the day was so fine I made 
a great efifort to walk as far as the beach, where 
I sat down under the shade of some fine oaks, 
and admired the view, which on all sides is 
beautiful ; and we discovered a most enticing 
little path, which leads up the mountain, through 
the fine woods which clothe its sides. I felt 
much restored by the sea breezes, and we con- 
tinued to ascend the steep path, meaning to do 
so until we should reach some point which com* 
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manded a view : bat we sought for it in vain ; 
the trees continaed to grow most provokingly 
together ; so we climbed up and up, and the 
higher we went^ the stronger and less tired I 
became, and at last we reached very neatly to 
the summit of the mountain. Such a mountain ! 
and oh ! what a view then burst upon us. Car- 
lingford Bay, which lay at our feet, is in form, 
something like the lake of Como^ but on a larger 
scale. On the Rosstrevor side fine trees covet 
the mountains, and dip their wide-spreading 
branches into the bay. All this has to me a 
greater charm from the fact that these blue tran- 
quil waters are the sea. 

We returned from the top of the mountain by 
another path, and passed near a large rock which 
is called Cloughmore, and which at a little dis- 
tance we took for a cottage. Soon afterwards 
we entered the beautiful grounds belonging to 
Mr. Rossi and with some difficulty found our 
way home. We did not reach the hotel till it 
was quite dark, very tired, but enchanted with 
our expedition. 

Saturday Morning. — ^The scenery of Ross- 
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trevor is celebrated, but its beauty far exceeds 
my expectations ; and then there is no appear- 
ance of squalid misery to mar the effect, as is too 
frequently the case in Ireland : here the people 
look happy, and the cottages are comfortable, as 
well as pretty. 

The women indeed often wear no shoes or 
stockings ; but they have such pretty feet, and 
the other parts of their dress look so neat and 
clean, the bright-coloured handkerchief is so 
well arranged orer their shoulders, and the 
httle plaited white caps so becoming, that one 
cannot help fancying the foot is left uncovered, 
more to shew its beauty than from poverty. 

Tuesday. — The weather would not allow us 
to ascend the highest mountain near this place, 
which we had intended to do to-day. So we 
strolled about between the showers, and passed 
many pleasant hours in the lovely gardens be- 
longing to difierent villas, which the owners 
most kindly allow strangers to enjoy. 

Each of these abodes seems to vie with the 
others in loveliness ; good taste is shewn in the 
architecture of the dwellings, as well as in the 
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arrangement of the garden walks, the green- 
honaes, and the rostic bridges which are thrown 
over mountain torrents. Flowers bloom in the 
greatest profusion. I remarked great rarieties 
of geraniums and roses, growing apparently- 
wild under the wide-spreading trees which sepa- 
rate the hay and com fields. Everything is 
perfect — ererjr inch of ground is adorned and 
made useful. The troughs which the cattle 
drink out of, are carved and ornamented, as well 
as the gates to the fields and farm .yards. The 
village church and school are beautiful : then 
the children seem so well educated — smiles and 
bows greet one on all sides, firom rosy faces. 
The girls' hair well combed and arranged, and 
their dresses and white aprons scrupulously 
dean ; and even the boys' coats, those usually 
most dilapidated parts of the human attire, 
appear well brushed and mended. I have not 
seen a rag, a broken window, or a miserable 
face, in the whole place. 

Two elderly ladies came to this delightful 
little inn, intending to remain only a few days, 
— they have been here upwards of two years ! 
No wonder. 
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We had been told that we should not meet 
with 60 many interesting characters among the 
poor in the north as we have in the south. Per- 
haps they have not so much poetry in their dis- 
position^ but they are an interesting race ; and 
to-day we met a poor boy, who accompanied us 
in our long walk, and told me several anecdotes 
and legends, which, though devoid of much wit 
or humour, almost rival, in point of interest, 
those of his southern brethren. I shall give, as 
nearly as I can in his own words, the story 
which pleased us most. It is founded, like 
many which the peasantry in different parts of 
the country have told me, on a circumstance re- 
lated in the early histories of Ireland. 

^' In the reign of Melachlin, king of Meath, 
the Danes had possession of nearly all Ireland. 
The poor Irish were not only oppressed and 
treated like slaves in the most cruel manner, but 
all our reUgious houses, our books, and our col- 
leges for learning, were burnt and destroyed ; 
the clergy were expelled from Ireland, or obliged 
to take refuge with its suffering nobles in the 
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mountains, and many were starved to death or 
fell a prey to the wild beasts. 

*^ In the midst of all this misery, oar Irish 
prince of Meath had a daughter^ who nev^ 
despaired of seeing her dear country restored to 
its ancient greatness. This lovely princess Ave- 
Una had a true Irish spirit^ and her kind heart 
shone out through her eyes like the mid-day 
sun, brightening and cheering whatever she 
looked on. She was betrothed to the young 
prince of Munster ; but his territories were in 
possession of the Danes, and himself an exile, 
no one knew where, except his beautiful mis- 
tress. But Avelina wasn't like many fair ones, 
who can't keep a secret. She said nothing 
about him ; only her joyous smiles shewed she 
did not despair of his safety. 

" Now the king of the Danes, whose name 
was Turges, was a horrible man, and the most 
cruel prince that ever caused a whole people to 
groan. Not satisfied with having taken the 
kingdom of all Ireland, and the noble city of 
Dublin, from our king MelachHn, and hunted 
him like a wild beast into the little territory of 
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Meath, he must needs go and build a fine castle 
for himself, close to Melachlin's palace. From 
the ramparts of this castle he could look down 
into Melachlin's park, and there one day he saw 
the beautiful Avelina. 

" He was no longer at war with Melachlin, hav- 
ing agreed to leave him unmolested in his own 
patrimony of Meath when he got possession of 
all the rest of Ireland. So the proud Dane often 
went to visit the fallen prince after he had once 
seen his beautiful daughter. King Turges had 
already two wives alive ; others had died from 
his cruel treatment. However, he thought to 
honor our prince Melachlin mightily by demand- 
ing Avelina in marriage. Our poor prince had 
only this one daughter, and she was such a pre- 
cious jewel as to console him for all his misfor- 
tunes. He could'nt endure the idea of parting 
with her to that dreadful tyrant; yet he saw 
it would be impossible to refuse, as he had not 
sufficient troops to fortify his city or prevent her 
being carried away by force. 

"The poor old father was quite cast down 
by this last and heaviest blow. Not so his 
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daaghter. She said to him^ with one of her 
sweetest smiles, ' Agree to the king's proposal ; 
but tell him that as our religion does not per- 
mit a man to have more than one wife^ it would 
be useless, and a mockery of our faith, to have 
the form of a marriage ceremony. Tell him that 
I do not object to his wishes ; but that I could 
never bear to lose my character, and be pointed 
at as a disgrace to my country. If he will pro- 
mise the utmost secresy, I wiU, with fifteen of 
my companions, each more beautiful than your 
Avelina, repair to his castle. It must be in the 
dark, and on the sixth evening after this day.' 

** Melachlin was utterly confounded at the ready 
manner in which his beloved child consented to 
such a dreadful fate, and exclaimed that he 
would rather die fifty deaths than see her calmly 
submit to such indignity. However, his sprightly 
daughter was accustomed to have her own way, 
and she soon whispered a few words in his ear, 
which induced him to consent to her strange 
plan. 

" The haughty Dane was delighted to hear that 
Avelinar had so readily consented to his wishes. 
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He promised the utmost secrecy^ and that the 
lovely princess^ and her fifteen fair companions^ 
should be loaded with costly presents^ and invested 
with whatever honour and dignity they wished. 
He was the more pleased with this plan of se- 
crecy^ as the last wife he had married was the 
daughter of a powerful chief, whom he did 
not wish to offend, and she was extremely 
jealous of his attentions to any other fair ones. 

'^ Enchanted with the prospect of possessing 
the lovely Avelina on the following week, he 
proceeded at once to quell some disturbances 
which had arisen in Dublin. Here, with the 
assistance of his valiant brothers, and some 
other Danish princes, who had assisted him be- 
fore in the conquest of Ireland, he soon reduced 
everything to a state of tranquillity. More Irish 
were slaughtered and exiled ; and to reward the 
services of the bravest of his brothers and com- 
panions, he told them they should each have to 
wife the most lovely Irish girl they had yet seen, 
with a splendid dower. He then explained to 
them m secret his designs on the fair princess of 
Meath, the fame of whose beauty was well 
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known all over Ireland ; and her companiozui^ 
who were all of the blood royal, and said to be 
loTely in the extreme, he destined as brides to 
his followers. 

'^ Turges returned to his castle in Meath ac- 
companied by fifteen of his most chosen generals, 
on the day when Avelina and her lovely train 
had promised to arrive. He himself waited at 
the private entrance of his garden to admit the 
fiur throng ; and under pretence of giving a pri- 
vate banquet to his chosen friends, all that wing 
of the castle had been cleared of its usual in- 
mates. 

'' The princess Avelina, attired in a long flow- 
ing veil, which concealed her whole person, was 
the first to enter the gate. Her fifteen followers, 
dressed in the same mysterious disguise, followed ; 
and the whole party were conducted by Turges 
to the banqueting-hall. Here Turges was about 
to withdraw the veil which concealed the fair 
countenance of Avelina, when he was suddenly 
attacked. Fifteen swords flashed from beneath 
the flowing garments of Avelina*s companions, 
and the Danish generals, who were unarmed. 
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and intent on nothing but mirth^ were soon put 
to death. 

'^ King Turges was bound with cords, which 
the fair hands of the injured princess assisted to 
secure. Her companions threw off their dis- 
guise, and no more appearing like soft maidenSf 
stood confessed young heroes, chosen by the 
fair princess to avenge their country. At 
their head was her betrothed husband, the 
exiled prince of Munster, who caused a trum- 
pet to be soimded in token of victory. 

'^ At this signal, the rightful king entered 
the apartment^ at the head of a band of fol« 
lowers, who had been secretly assembled by 
the intrepid and thoughtful princess ^ and she 
had stationed them outside the private entrance, 
in order that they might come to her assistance 
in case of failure. The soldiers of the usur- 
per^ alarmed at the noise, now poured in from 
all directions, but were soon put to the sword. 

*^ The darkness of the night, the suddenness 
of the attack, and above ally the strange cap- 
ture of their king, so terrified the Danes» that 
though there was a large army of them stationed 
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in the town, they were soon utterly defeated. 
The young prince of Munster, oyer}oyed at 
having rescued his bride from the tyrant's power, 
fought with desperate valour. 

** The joyful intelligence of this wonderful vic- 
tory spread in an instant all over Ireland. The 
Danes were everywhere surprised and slaugh- 
teredy and their king was condemned to death 
by the victorious Irish, for his dreadful cruelties, 
and the sentence was executed by plunging him 
into a lake. The day that reseated Melachlin 
on the throne of his ancestors, gav« to the 
prince of Munster his patrimony and his beauti- 
ful bride. 

''And a joyful day it was. The name of 
Avelina was adored throughout the whole coun- 
try, and her memory will last as long as a true 
Irish heart is left in this land." 

The boy who related the above tale, also told 
us the origin of the name Bosstrevor, which is 
well known; but he threw some of his romantic 
spirit into the narration, and made us feel quite 
an interest for the lovely Bose, a rich heiress, 
who married Mr, Trevor, the former possessor 
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of this place^ and thus gave it their united 
names — Bose^ or aa it is now called, Boss-trevor. 
When we took leave of this poor boy at the end 
of our walk, he thanked us for '' the pleasure of 
our conversation/' 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

BiyanifoTd — Journey to the Giant's Causeway by Glenarm 
and the Coast— Visit to Shane Casiie— Legend of the 
Fairy Nil Rue— ArriTal in Scotland — ^Reflections on 
Life and Writings of Sir W. Scott 

Bfyansford, Thursday. — Every term of ad- 
miration that it was possible to find was ex- 
hausted at Rosstrevor. So what can I say here^ 
where the Tillage, the inn, the view, and above 
all. Lord Boden's park, has enchanted me so 
much, even more than Rosstrevor did ? 

The window at which I am writing commands 
a view of Tollymore Park, with its noble back- 
ground of mountains ; the most ponspicuous of 
which is the giant of the north, Slieve Donard. 
On the left is the blue sea, with the heights of 
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the Isle of Man in the &r distance. Imme- 
diately in front of the inn is a little garden fiill 
of flowers ; and beyond that and the high road 
there is a row of ash trees, with a gravel telrace- 
walk and some rustic benches under them. 
This walk looks so like the promenade of a 
foreign town, that I have been expecting to see 
some well-dressed French or German belles 
and moustachioed officers pass by; but a far 
more gratifying sight has met my gaze. 

This well-kept walk seems intended for the 
recreation of the poor. Yesterday evening it 
was crowded with the village dnldren, while 
the old cottagers occupied the benches^ or saun- 
tering up and down smiled with pleasure at 
the sounds of merriment which burst from the 
youthful groups. Then what a view they have 
from that. walk, to enchant and elevate their 
minds! Two old labourers^ who were eating 
their break&st this morning under the shade of 
those ash trees, evidently enjoyed the e&tensive 
prospect. I saw one, pointing out some object 
in the distance to the other, and they shewed it 
to a little rosy girl who brought them their 
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breakfwt, and she too looked with admiration on 
the scene. 

We came yesterday from Bosstrevor by Kilkeel 
and the coasts and we were somewhat disap- 
pointed in the scenery. I think the shorter 
road OTer the mountain by Hilltown would have 
been pleasanter. On approaching Newcastle, 
howeyer^ the view is beautiful. It is a charm- 
ing sea-bathing place, and the houses appear 
well-built and comfortable. With this place, 
Bryansford, I am eyen more pleased than I 
expected; and we haye passed two most agree- 
able days rambling oyer the driyes and walks in 
ToUymore Park, which is of great extent and 
yariety. 

Friday. — ^In a comfortable hotel close to the 
Giant's Causeway. We left Bryansford yester- 
day morning, and passing through Belfast, 
Carrigfergus, and Lame, reached Glenarm late 
in the eyening. As we intend to yisit Belfast 
again, we only stopped to change horses. The 
driye from that place to Carrigfergus, along the 
coast, is yery fine ; and the old capital of Antrim, 
with its yenerable castle, formed a striking fea- 
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ture in the view for many miles before we 
reached it. 

Some "places have an indescribable charm 
about them^ without possessing much feature or 
' character. Glenarm, which we quitted this 
morning, is one of them. The little bay in 
which it is situated^ the cliffs^ and the undulating 
wooded heights behind the town^ have all a 
look of quiet fascination. The sea^ on this part 
of the coasts is pecxdiarly clear ; I neyer saw it 
more so^ even at Naples. The white masses of 
rock^ and the bright-coloured pebbles^ may be 
seen to a gifeat depth below the surface of the 
light green waters. Glenarm Castle, the resi- 
dence of the Antrim family, with its antique 
pinnacles and towers, forms indeed a fine object 
in the landscape ; and its gardens and pleasured 
grounds adorn the scene. In the evening I 
made the sketch of it, which is here given. 

We should have remained in the quiet little 
town for some days, if the inn had heen placed 
anywhere but in the only narrow street of the 
place where no view could be seen, except that 
of a dilapidated house just opposite. At Cushen- 
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dally the next town on the coasts (where we 
changed horses^) the inn is better placed; it 
stands in a garden out of the town, but unfortu- 
nately not yery near the sea. 

Between these two places we passed Bed-bay, 
which, with its caves, ruined castle, and a gallery 
cut through the dark red rocks, is very striking. 
After leaving CushendalU we ascended a moun^ 
tain-pasSy where I believe the scenery is fine ; 
but we soon became enveloped in fc^, and could 
see nothing. The mist continued to haunt our 
path during the rest of our long day's journey ; 
and even now the only object which is very dis- 
tinctly visible, is the cheerful fire that burns in 
this comfortable room. 

Saturday. -^The fog cleared away, a warm 
sun brightened the landscape, and we have 
walked to the Giant's Causeway, and to the 
caves, and over the cliffs to the Pleaskins. This 
last spot is very well worth seeing^ Basaltic 
columns rise abruptly from the sea in successive 
tiers to a great height. The projecting head- 
land, called the Chimnies, is there seen to great 
advantage ; and las the evening was very clear. 
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we had a fine view of the coast of S66tland^ 
and the rocky heights of Mull and the Western 
islands. We saw also the coast of Ireland as 
&r as Fairhead^ with the lofty mountain on the 
rights andj on the other side^ the shores of £>o«- 
negal. The guides who were with us said they 
had never seen the distant land so distinctly be- 
fore. We saw the sun go down into the northern 
sea^ and we watched the distant shores of Stot- 
land tiQ the sky behind them changed from a 
deep red to a pale green hue. 

Monday. -^We spent several hours this fine 
morping on the Giant's Causeway^ and sat on 
a column at the very end^ close tO the sea^ 
enjoying the wonderful scene. There is nothing 
striking at first sight in the appearance of the 
Giant's Causeway, and therefore to take a long 
journey merely to see it once, must be very un- 
satisfectory and disappointing. But when we 
come to dwell a little upon the scenfe, to view 
it on different sides, and to examine these won*- 
derful columns, no one, I think, could leave 
the place without being impressed with the 
grandeur of this extraordinary trork of nature. 
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— ft work which looks so like art, we can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that the popular 
superstition is not true ; and that these columns, 
which fit together so beautifully, were not chi- 
selled by giants' hands. 

We have passed four days and nights at Miss 
Henry's comfortable hotel, and our days were 
spenton theCauseway and neighbouring heights. 
During tius time many successions of visiters have 
arrived ; most of them paid one hurried visit to 
the Causeway, and went away looking very much 
disappointed. I should like to remain a month ; 
but we have now no more time, and' are just 
starting on our road to Belfast. 

Tuesday evening^ Port- Stewart. — On our road 
here firom the Giant's Causeway, we visited th^ 
ruins of Dunluce Castle, the ancient residence 
of the Antrim &mily. It stands on a high rock 
which rises perpendicularly out of the sea ; and 
under this rock there is a cavern into which 
the ocean rushes with a wild and romantic 
sound. The only approach to the rock and castle 
from the main land is along a ruined arch which 
traverses the chasm, and is only fourteen inches 
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wide. Some of our party were rather frightened 
at walking over the narrow path ; it is certainly 
rather nervous work, for one false step would 
plunge one into the ocean, which rages at a 
great depth below ; but I think this little diffi- 
culty of approach enhances the pleasure of a 
visit to the ruins ; and the view from some of 
its old towers and windows is very striking and 
grand. There are some well-known fairy and 
other legends connected with it, which are very 
interesting. 

Port-Stewart seems to be an improving sea- 
bathing place, but it has rained so hard since 
our arrival, that we have been able to see scarce- 
ly anything of it. The bathing here is said to 
be very good, and the hotel appears to be 
extremely clean and comfortable ; indeed, all 
through the north of Ireland, we have met with 
very good inns, and they are generally foil of 
visiters. The number of tourists here, com- 
pared with the few we meet with in the south, 
is very striking, particularly as the scenery, 
with the exception of Rosstrevor, ToUymore, 
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and one or two other spots, is not by any means 
so fine. 

Another great difference between the north 
and south, is the superior air of comfort and 
wealth among the peasantry ; and yet I do not 
think they look so happy, so full of indolent en*- 
joyment, as their more ragged brethren of the 
south. *They appear more full of the cares, as 
well as of the good things of this life— they are 
less lively and animated; but we see more 
indications of good sense in their dress and 
dwellings. Many of the cottages have large 
latticed windows ; and I have not remarked any 
of the men working in heavy great-coats on a 
hot day; nor any women carrying loads on 
their backs wrapped up in their cloaks, as they 
so often do in the south. 

Belfcut^ Ftiday, — ^Our journey from Port- 
Stewart to this place, was very pleasant; we 
passed through Coleraine, and the pretty little 
improving -looking towns of Ballymona and 
Ballymena; and at Randalstown we entered 
the extensive grounds of Shane Castle, belong* 
ing to Lord O'NeiU. They extend above four 
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miles along the shore of Loch Neagh, which is 
the largest lake in Europe, after the lake of 
Geneva. It appears even larger than its Swiss 
sister, for the banks are low^ and in some direc*- 
tions no land is to be seen beyond the blue 
expanse of waters which bounds the horizon. 
The ruins of the old castle, which was burnt 
some years ago^ are situated near the' lake ; and 
a fine terrace and conserratory which was in 
progress when the castle was destroyed, com- 
mands a splendid view. This terrace and the 
gardens are well kept, as Lord O'Neill occupies 
a temporary residence in the grounds. 

A little roguish-looking old man, who shewed 
us oyer the place, gave the fi)llowing account of 
its destruction i-^ 

** There is a fairy of the lake, called Nil Rue, 
and the queen of all the fairies in Ulster was 
she ; and firom the time old Ireland first came 
up out o' the sea, long life to its honor. Nil Rue 
had dominion over its blue waters of Loch 
Neagh. She was very jealous of any body's ap- 
proaching too near, or building houses, or even 
cultivating the land close to the shore. Now, 
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the fiunily of O'Neill was powerful and great, 
and they had possessions all over Ulster; as 
well they might, seeing how celebrated they are 
in our ould history. 

*' So O'Neill was determined to bnild a fine 
castle on the lake, and sure enough be did so ; 
but Nil Rue was angry, and vowed she would 
hare vengeance in the end ; though out of re- 
gard to the bravery of O'Neill, she would leave 
them undisturbed for four centures, till she saw 
how they continued to bear the prosperity God 
gave item. 

'' So, Nil Rue and the O'Neill's was friends 
like together, only she alwajrs appeared with 
her red hood and blue cloak, when any of the 
family was going to die ; and then 'twas said, 
she grinned with delight, and you might hear 
her laugh to the other side of the lake, all over 
Lord Massereene's fine place — ^the Lord save us. 

'' There was a beautiful child of the O'Neill's, 
a little girl, that was as fidr as the day ; and the 
lord and lady doated down upon her, more 
than any o' their fine boys; and they took more 
care upon her, for the good women had foretold 
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strange things about her^ and they was always 
afread to lave her out o* their sight. 

**The little girl was very fond o* 'flowers, 
and she would run after any new one she 8ee> 
like a pretty butterfly that's just bom. One 
day, the family was travelUng from here to 
another o' their fine castles, and as they stopped 
for a bit on the shore o' the lake, near that big 
bog, as you might see, oyer yonder, if the fine 
trees hadn't grown up and hid it The little 
girl ran and picked one o' them white fairy 
flowers as grows on the bogs ; now, as ill luck 
would have it, this was Nil Rue's own garden, 
and them white flowers was her special favor- 
ites — she watered them every morning with the 
tears of her enemies.* 

" The child had plucked a great many before 
Nil Rue had perceived what she was about; 
but when she seed her favourites, she cried out 



* I do not know the name of these white flowers, nor 
do I remember ever to have seen them, except on the 
bogs of the north of Ireland ; they are most spectral look- 
ing and shadowy plants, so slender and transparent, that 
the least breath of wind sets them in motion. 
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with a shriek, that sounded oyer all the four 
comers of the lake, and ererybody thought the 
day of judgment itself was come. And sure it 
was the day o' judgment to the poor child^ for 
she never lived in this world o' flesh and blood 
to see another. That very night she was whipped 
up out of her fine silken cradle^ and taken off 
by Nil Hue to the good people; and nobody 
knew what had become of her but her nurse, 
who suspected that no good could hatppen to the 
child, when she found that it had picked the 
fairy flowers on the bog. The Lord be merciful 
to our sinful souls ! 

^ Now the queen o' the £sdries was not satis- 
fied wi' taking away the beautifiil child from its 
doating parents ; but what does she do but poi- 
sons the little innocent's mind, and brings her 
up to hate the femily of O'Neill. She invents all 
manner o' black sayings agin them, never letting 
the babe know that she was a lawful daughter 
o' that honoured race, long life to it — and she 
too young to remember anything about it. So 
the girl grows up, and Nil Rue only waited for 
a fitting opportunky to finish her vengeance on 
the O'Neni's. 
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^^ Well, about dik time^ that is to say^ when 
the daughter o' the house had come to yeaiB 
o* discretion — that is, as would have been if she 
had been like one of us mortals, instead o' living 
underneath the waters yonder, as they say she 
did, in £ne coral houses, all paved with the 
dead men's bones as was drowned in the lake, 
and with only fishes to attend upon her, and 
teach her human manners and laming ! Well, 
as I said before, when she was about twenty-one, 
the earl her father begin to build this fine terrace 
as we now stand upon, and those grand new 
rooms and consarvations wi' the flowers in 'em 
under glass. 

" * Weil,' says Nil Rue, when she seed the 
masons at work, 'well, if them ou(lashus O'NeiU's 
ain't encroaching nearer still to my dominions ! 
I that have spared them for four hundred years, 
and never ei:terminated them entirely ; well, if 
one stone o' that fine castle stands upon the 
other after this cursed night, my name is not 
Nil Rue.' 

" With that she goes down straight into the 
blue water, and calls Alice Rue, as she had 
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named the Christian daughter of O'NeilL ' My 
child,' says she^ putting on one of her sweetest 
smiles, * take this here lanthom, and when 
night is come, and you see the lights burning in 
my enemy's castle, and when you hear the 
sound o' music in their halls, and the song and 
the dance is going on, and feasting in the ban- 
quet-room, go in among them, and set fire to 
the building, and bum it — aye, bum it over 
their heads ; and let every mother's son o' them 
perish in its ruins.' 

** Now O'Neill's daughter trembled, but she 
had been taught to think vengeance a fine thing, 
and she knew no better; and so when night 
came, into the castle she flies. Nobody saw her, 
because she did not know herself, and so she 
was indivisible to mortal eye. She went through 
the ball-room and the banquet-hall, but they 
looked so beautiful, and so full o' ilUgant ladies 
and gentlemen, she hadn't the heart to set fire 
to them. 

" All the time Nil Rue followed her unper- 
ceived, to see that the bloody work was done ; 
but she would not put hand to it herself, be- 
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cause in her malice she wished to make the 
punishment come upon the family from a daugh- 
ter o' their own house ; and after it was done^ she 
meant to tell the unfortunate girl who she was. 

" Well, the queen o' the fairies follows her 
adopted child all over the castle till they came 
to the kitchen. Now this was by no means so 
illigant as the rest ; and as Alice Bue had never 
seen a dinner dressed before, or meat roasting at 
the fire, she was like thunderstruck, and begun 
to pity the poor birds as was dead and bleeding. 
Thinks she, * Well now, they are a bloody race, 
these O'NeiU's — for sure they feed on those 
beautiful pheasants and partridges, that we good 
people would not so much as harm one o' their 
feathers.* 

" Tour honour knows that the good people 
never ate any mate, so no wonder the lady was 
shocked to see the carcases of her favourites 
roasting afore the fire, and a great fat cook turn- 
ing and twisting 'em about without any manner 
of reverence or commiseration. Thinks O'NeiU's 
daughter, * I 'U do it now, and exterminate the 
inhuman race !' And so saying, she set fire to a 
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of linen as was airing tot the strangers' 
beds, and in a moment the castle was in a 
blase ! 

*^ There was no one at hand to help, as all the 
serrants were np stairs a-saxring the company, 
and not a liying soul in the kitchen hut the cook 
and the old nurse Norah, her as had nursed 
every one o' the fiuaiily till the last darlin was' 
taken away from them. 

" Now when Nil Kue saw the castle fairly in 
a blaze, she touched O'Neill's cbughter, and bid 
her assume her mortal shape. In a moment all 
the remembrance of her childhood returned, 
and she knew it was her own father's castle she 
had destroyed. ' Oh hone,' says she, finding 
suddenly her former Christian speech, ' Oh 
hone ! father and mother dear, what will I 
do?— oh God! forgive me— I have murdered 
you all L' 

'' Now the old nurse was just at the last gasp, 
but when she heard her darling's voice, she 
looked up through the flames, and running across 
the burning room, she threw her arms round 
the poor girFs neck. ' Now I die content,' 
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says she, ' as I hare seen my daxlint once 
more.' 

" ' Oh, let me go — oh, save my father and 
mother dear !' sobs the poor girl ; ' sure, 'tis I 
have mnrdered them entirely.' 

" * Yes,, you have murdered them,^ says Nil 
£ae» with a savage grin ; ' they cannot escape ; 
and as for you, the castle will fall upon you 
afore you can even give them a daughter's 
kiss !' 

'^ And true enough so it did ; though the noble 
family escaped, the castle was burnt and reduced 
to the ruin you now see it, and the body o' the 
old nurse was found in the kitchen, and her arms 
was wound round a skeleton ; and her sister, as 
is a wise woman, said it was the bones of O'Neill's 
daughter she was clinging to, that child as was 
lost nineteen years afore. 

" And some believed her, and some did not. 
One thing is plain, it was'nt the cook, as she es- 
capedy and so did all the other servants ; so who 
cowld it be but O'Neill's lost daughter ? " 

After hearing this wild tale, we rambled over 
the old ruins, and went down to the kitchen. 
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which had been the scene of such a sad catas- 
trophe. There is an air of desolate grandeur, 
and a sort of wild» fairy look about the place ; its 
mouldering walls, and above all, the broad sur- 
&ce of the quiet lake, strongly incline the mind 
to superstitious feeling. 

After leaving Shane castle and grounds, we 
drove to Antrim, and passed not far from its 
ancient round tower. It stands among some 
fine trees, above whose wide-spreading branches 
it rises in proud majesty. This tower is said to be 
the most perfect in Ireland, being quite entire 
from the base to the slender point of its conical 
summit. 

The sessions were going on at Antrim, and no 
post-horses to be had, or any accommodation for 
the night at the inns. We were in a sad di- 
lemma, as it was late, and Belfeist thirteen miles 
off. Fortunately, we at last procured a common 
jaunting-car, in which we jolted off, leaving the 
carriage to follow when we should send horses 
from Belfast. The evening was very fine, and 
we had a delightful drive, which I enjoyed much, 
even after the fatigue of a long day's journey. 
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and two hours walk at Shane castle. It was 
night when we arrived at a comfortable hotel 
at Belfast. 

This is by far the cleanest, most industrious, 
and least ostentatious -looking town I have 
seen in Ireland ; and the country we tra- 
velled through to it from Coleraine, bears more 
indications of comfort and prosperity than we 
have before remarked ; we have not seen a single 
cottage without windows or chimnies; indeed 
most of them have large windows and respect- 
able-sized doors. We were fortunate in making 
an agreeable acquaintance here, under whose kind 
auspices we saw some of the principal manufac- 
tories to great advantage. 

July 24th. Lu88, a pleasant little inn on Loch 
Lomond. — We have now been in Scotland about 
a fortnight. I am even more pleased with the 
country than I expected ; and yet Scott and other 
writers have thrown such poetry over the land, 
they have so extolled its scenery, that I feared 
after reading those glowing descriptions, the 
reality might please me less ; but it is quite the 
contrary. 

VOL. II. N 
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Scott*8 interesting history of Scotland is our 
valuable and constant companion. We find that 
one of the pleasures of a tour in Scotland, arises 
from so much of the property remaining in the 
families of the ancient possessors, and from the 
vivid recollection of historical events which still 
exists among the people, giving a peculiar in- 
terest, and as it were, a vitality to the history of 
the country. Thus Sir James Colquhoun reigns 
paramount in the district about Luss, as in the 
days when the bloody feuds between the Col- 
quhouns and McGregors filled its vallies with 
tumult and slaughter ; thus the dependants of 
the Marquis of Breadalbane shun to speak of 
the massacre of Glencoe,* as if it were an oc- 
currence of yesterday, and their noble chieftain 
was in some degree answerable for the conduct 
of his ancestors : and I felt it strongly on our 
journey to Stirling; I happened to be reading 

• In talking near Renmore, of this dreadM occurrence, 
a peasant assured me that the feeling about it was still so 
strong, that to this day an inhabitant of Glen Lyon would 
not (to use his own words) "get a night's lodging in 
Glencoe." 
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tlie history of James the Third, not very far 
from the scene where his death occurred ; as we 
stopped to change horses, a carriage drove up— 
W accidentally asked who was in the car- 
riage? The post- master said "Mr. Grant of 
Keir." The reply made me start : this singular 
connexion of the name with what I was reading, 
threw me back two centuries, and I involuntarily 
found myself gazing on the man with a sort of 
endeavour to find any trace which might clear 
up the suspicions of history. 

I do not think we have seen any thing yet, 
which has pleased me more than some of the 
veiws on the Clyde, between Glasgow and Dum- 
barton. The approach to the latter place is par- 
ticularly fine. The river Clyde with its forest 
of ships, the mountain-range on either side, and 
above all the curiously-shaped detached rock 
which rises abruptly near the town, and is sur- 
mounted by the old castle so celebrated in Scot- 
tish history. All these objects, seen by the 
gleamy light of a showery sunset, were very 
striking, and put me in mind of some strange 

N 2 
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dream, or wild vision of the iniaginatioii. " No, 
not put me in mind," says W — , who has just 
looked orer my scribbled note-book ; " say re- 
sembled or something else, because that looks as 
if you had really dreamt of a place like Dum- 
barton." 

Well, and so I have; and I seldom see a 
beautiful prospect without feeling that I have 
either dreamt of it or seen some place very like 
it before. Any thing which enchants me ex- 
tremely and really comes up to my expectations, 
produces this effect. 

And so I believe it does on many people. It is 
the same too with every thing that pleases us. 
If we meet with a person who delights us and en- 
ters at once into all our thoughts and feelings, we 
almost imagine that we must have been acquainted 
before. And in a manner so we have, for the 
person or the scene is the realization of our beau 
ideal, — an image or a character which our imagi- 
nation had formed and dwelt on during many 
happy hours, but scarcely expected ever to have 
found. 
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Carstairs, Augtist. — A montli has passed 
i^ince I opened my note-book, yet we have 
visited and spent many delightful days on the 
lakes, climbed several mountains, visited Dun- 
keld, Blair- Athol, Perth — in short, seen much of 
what is beautiful in the southern part of Scotland. 
The only drawback to the very great enjoyment 
this tour gave me, was that I would not allow 
myself to write any account of it. Every part 
of Scotland has been so ably described that I felt 
it would be ridiculous in me to say any thing 
about it The falls of the Clyde I tried to sketch, 
but threw my drawing in despair into the river, 
and watched the insignificant speck, as it was 
hurled along and lost in the foaming abyss. I 
think them much finer than any I have seen, 
except Terni. The eflFect of the Corra fall, seen 
from the Bennington side, is I think much finer 
than the falls of the Bhine at Shaff hausen. 

During our journey to-day we read again 
some of Lockhart's most interesting life of Scott. 
How true is Scott's observation, *^that to feel 
the desire /ar nknte is a sign of the mind's being 
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at ease !" Besides their oWn unparalleled 
merit, one reason why Scott's writings are so 
universally popular, is that he sketched and stu*- 
died from all ranks. 

It is natural that a man who was never bored 
by the conversation of the most stupid person, 
who despised nothing that was " common/' * 
should, by the result of his observations, please 
all classes. Those authors who dislike what 
they consider common^place, and are only in- 
terested by observing peculiar and uncommon 
traits of character, cannot expect their composi- 
tions to be admired by the great bulk of man* 
kind; compositions being always the result of 
those observations which excite the greatest 
interest in an author's mind. 

What struck me as the two peculiar features 
of the year 1837, was that one never entered a 
house, no matter what the conditions of its in- 
mates might be, without seeing a volume of 

• See his Diary. " Nothing that is really worth having 
or caring for in this world, is uncommon." — Vol. vi. p. 61, 
Loekhart's Life of Scott. 
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" Lockhart's Life of Scott," and a paper of "Pick- 
wick" on the table. 

I think the view which Lockhart has giren us 
of the mind of Scott is Ukely to do much good. 
Scott was the more extraordinary from his being 
so little different from ordinary characters in his 
every-day life. 

It must do incalculable good in these days, 
to find that a real and first-rate genius, a man 
who adorned and influenced to such a high 
degree the literature of his country, was not 
subject to those infirmities which we are all too 
much inclined to imagine must belong to a 
superior genius. What a lesson for all eccentric 
youths and aspiring young ladies, to see that 
Scott omitted none of the charities, and was in- 
sensible to none of the commonest sympathies 
of daily life. What an example to all those 
who imagine that because they can write books 
their friends and duties may be neglected — that 
because their minds are a fit match for the most 
celebrated people of the day, they may very 
fairly turn up their noses at the conversation of 
dull or illiterate country neighbours. 
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In the ** life of Wilberforce," it is said of 
Scott*8 noyelsy " Nerer scarcely did he lay down 
these fascinating volumes without repeating his 
complaint ^ that they should have so little moral 
or religious object. They remind me/ said he, 
'of a giant spending his strength in cracking 
nuts. I would rather go to render up my ac- 
count at the last day, carrying with me ^ The 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain/ than bearing the 
load of all those yolumes, full as they are of 
genius.' *' I do not quite agree with Wilber- 
force in this, but still it is true that there is not 
any great religious tendency in Scott's writings. 
This I think is because they are the offspring <if 
a mind, certainly not irreligious, but too innately 
good to feel the habitual necessity of religion to 
keep it in order. Some few characters there 
are, even in this eyil world, who seem so well 
disposed, as scarcely to require the curb of reli- 
gion. It is difficult for them to comprehend the 
absolute necessity of being guided in all things 
by the precepts of the gospel, and therefore 
they do not see the great importance of instil- 
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ling these precepts into the minds of others. 
How beautiful was the natural state of Scott's 
mind can be seen from numberless passages in 
his diary. One of them* ends with this obser- 
vation, ^^ We shall never learn to feel and re- 
spect our real calling and destiny^ unless we 
have taught ourselves to consider every thing as 
moonshine compared with the education of the 
heart." 

It is unfortunate that in the present day^ 
those whose minds are in the most healthy state 
are not those who write most. Authorship is 
now the great valve by which evil tempers, 
bittemessy and all manner of interesting infir- 
mities, are let off. The only advantage which 
may be derived from these disclostires, is the 
greater insight they give of that strangest of all 
mysteries, the heart of man. But on the other 
hand, I fear much harm is done to those readers 
who find their oivn follies and infirmities pic- 
tured in all the glowing language which genius 
and an ardent desire for sympathy can dictate. 

• See vol. vi. p. 60. 

N 5 
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Wlio has not felt dispkNied to excuse their own 
propensity to be dissatisfied with their fate when 
reading that beautiful and interesting book, 
" The Diary of an Ennuyee T' Yes ; the diaries 
and glowing pictures we now have of real and 
secret feelings, which were formerly either stifled 
or kept in the back ground, are calculated to 
make us in love with the frailties as well as 
perfections of the human mind. 

Scott's mind seems to have been one of the 
healthiest that ever lived and thought. Nothing 
about him is so remarkable as this. Remarkable, 
because persons with minds so extremely healthy 
seldom write much. Perfect health of mind 
produces a feeling of peace and happiness which 
needs not have recourse to authorship. The 
usual impression is that there is something dan- 
gerous in genius. In common every-day life it 
is dreaded and avoided. Why is this ? Surely 
not because genius is in reality a dangerous 
quality ; but because it too often happens that 
those who write have ill-regulated minds. Many 
persons possessing genius of the first order pass 
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through Hfe in quiet happiness, unknown to 
the world. They are above it; they want neither 
its smiles nor its praise to assure them that they 
are among the most gifted of mankind. 

" Then you mean to say/* I hear M ex- 
claim, '^that all writers, all the men we are 
accustomed to venerate as the best of mankind, 
are in fact less perfect than many unknown 
characters? Surely Scott himself must upset 
your theory, to say nothing of Milton, Dante, 
and many more ; was their genius unhealthy ?" 

No, but then it was called forth by other 
causes than the common one of a desire for 
sympathy and applause. 

It has been said of Scott, that he wrote with- 
out any particular motive, and therefore, per- 
haps, he was not inspired by the noblest feeling 
of our nature, a desire to benefit mankind. But 
to me Scott's character appears more amiable 
from his not having been actuated by a motive. 
Our natural impulse is to admire the good 
actions of others, which proceed spontaneously 
from the heart, more than those which are the 
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result of effort or calculation. Because, though 
in Act, not so admirable a# actunu, from being 
easy, yet they shew that the natural disposition 
of the person who does them is more perfect. 
And I am not sure whether this much extolled 
desire of usefulness be not sometimes a fault — 
whether it is not caused by pride, and in secret 
is a gratification of our love for applause . After all 
what can man — even the best of men, do ? This 
is a melancholy question, and tends to paralyze 
every spirit of exertion ; for employment and the 
hope of benefiting our fellow creatures, is quite 
necessary to the existence of some people, and 
without this hope many of us can do nothing in 
earnest. Scott's mind seems to have been so 
happily constituted that he was never tormented 
by these doubts and misgivings ; he was a per- 
fect instrument, that always played in tune. 

And do not let us suppose, even though he 
may not have been consciously actuated by a 
desire of usefulness, that he did not do much, 
very much good in his generation. Yes, and to 
succeeding generations also. There are diver- 
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sides of gifts ; his was to amuse, and interest, 
and kindle in the minds of many thousands, 
perhaps millions, an admiration for the beautiful 
and good. 
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CHAPTER IX.' 

Return to LoDdon id the montli of Noveinb«r — Gloomy 
thougbu dispelled bjr the aigbt of real happineas — The 
Toung Clergrnuui. 

It was in the dreary month of November that 
we returned home to London, after a foreign 
tour. There was a thick yellow fog, and the 
place looked full of sin and suffering. 

To return home after a long absence, and gee 
Ul the memorials of the past, and look again on 
the pictures of those dear friends now no more, 
LB always to me very melancholy. Portraits are 
ielightfiil things ; but when we see them after a 
long absence, and remember that they are all 
re have remaining — that the loved beings they 
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represent will never more greet our mortal 
eyes — ^the feeling of utter desolation they pro- 
duce^ is sad indeed. It was the first time I had 
returned since the loss of a beloved parent; and 
the heavy dull atmosphere through which I 
gazed on all the objects which were so inti- 
mately connected with her image, added to the 
gloom I felt. The foUowing day there was the 
same weary fog; everything wore the same 
melancholy aspect, and I felt that I could never 
happy again in this world. And yet I had no 
wish to die, nor have I ever, when miserable : 
and when I look upon pictures or memorials of 
departed friends, I actually dread to die^be- 
cause I know that no one will then be left to 
value and venerate all these objects, which seem 
a sort of surviving part of those who are gone. 
After my death friends may, and I trust will, 
value anything connected with my memory ; 
but they cannot venerate objects which relate 
only to those whom they have never seen— 
little reliques which appear so valueless. A 
torn, soiled book, a few lines pencilled on an old 
scrap of paper — some such insignificant objects 
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as these, are more precious to me than any work 
of art this world could produce, from the inti- 
mate manner in which they are connected with 
those I have loved so deeply, and the story they 
tell so vividly of past joys and sorrows. 

In the evening we dined with two old 

firiends of W *s near Belgrave Square. 

Mr. and Mrs. J are people whose sunny 

countenances seem made on purpose to cheer 
their fellow-creatures, and inspire them with Hope 
even in the midst of fog and melancholy. The 
very aspect of their rooms is exhilirating ; yet 
they are small, and furnished without any show 
or expense. A vine which grows at the back of 
the house, half conceak the windows with its 
luxuriant branches ; and some fresh flowers in 
the rooms, are fit emblems of those who reared 
them. This couple, who have passed through 
life not without their full share of suffering, nor 
in a path devoid of temptations, have yet re- 
tained a youthful buoyancy of temper, and are 
now not only happy themselves, but are sure 
to inspire those who see them with the same 
feeling. 
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The room which I prefer is a small library up 
stairs. It is so diflferent from any other room I 
ever saw — evidently that of a person who has 
sought and found the best way to attain as much 
real happiness as this world can afford — the 
dwelling-place of a mind determined to pursue, 
in the most rational manner, the narrow path 
that leads to eternal life. Even to look at the 
titles of the well-read books in this room, al- 
ways gives me a thrill of delight. 

Here, where so many clergymen have received 
improvement, we sought to obtain it also, by 
requesting Mr. J — to read the Lord's prayer, 
with his comments upon it, of which we had 
heard so much. He replied, that justice could 
never be done to that divine composition by 
merely reading; it must be prayed, not read. 
This he did in the most effective manner ; and 
his remarks upon it gave us quite new ideas on 
that beautiful prayer. I was particularly struck 
with his manner of offering up the petition 
" Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us ;" the latter part of the 
sentence being given with that humility of tone 
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which he explained to us was absolutely neces- 
sary to make the sense clearly understood. 

There is too, another reason why that house 
inspires me with happiness. It is because I 
there was witness to a scene of real joy. The 
persons concerned Were strangers to me, but I 
knew their history, and I could see by their 
countenances that they were enjoying that rare 
moment, which occurs to so few, when a dearest 
wish, a long-cherished hope, has been fulfilled. 

Mr. J had accomplished this ; he was the 

happy mews of saving parents from the misery 
of blighted hopes, and their beloved child from 
bitter disappointment and penury. The story is 
rather interesting, therefore I will try to give an 
outline of it. 

The Renton family possessed formerly a fine 

old castle and large estates in shire, but 

they gradually lost the greater part of their 
fortune. The present representative of this 
ancient family lately lived in a small farm-house 
in the little village of M — . This humble dwell- 
ing is near the church, which contains, and 
indeed is half filled with, the splendid monu- 
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ments of this once celebrated race. Helmets, 
shields, and banners, which were won by the 
De Rentons in many a battle, still adorn the 
aisles. Corslets and rusty swords are suspended 
over the Gothic arches ; and some of the win- 
dows contain the arms, whose many quarterings 
are represented in painted glass. 

The father of the present representative of the 
family had indeed possessed the old castle of M — ; 
but with that anxiety to increase his means, which 
in so many instances has proved unfortunate, 
and in the hope of regaining a greater portion of 
the ^xtensive estates and restoring the former 
splendour of. the family, he engaged in a bank- 
ing speculation, which^ failed ; the entire pro» 
perty was sold in consequence — and thus, at his 
death, which occurred shortly after, he left his 
son, who had lately married a beautiful girl, en- 
tirely dependant on £1000, which he had re- 
ceived with his wife. 

The young couple had been united under the 
happiest auspices. They were near neighbours, 
and had long been attached to each other ; and 
at their marriage young Mr. Kenton was then 
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considered one of the best matches in the county. 
Disappointed expectations and poverty, are sad 
trials ; but the affections of these two young peo- 
ple endured, even after they were obliged to 

exchange the princely residence of M 

castle, for a little farm-house, which, with a few 
acres of land, they had bought with their only 
remaining thousand pounds. Many of the 
neighbours thought it strange that they should 
like to remain so near the family-place which 
was lost to them for ever; but they were attached 
to the country, Mr. Benton had not been brought 
up to any profession, his health was sucl^as to 
make the idea of embarking in one now, very irk- 
some; and he saw no better or pleasanter way to 
provide for the support of his family, than to 
become a farmer, and cultivate the few fields 
which remained to him of his estates. 

M castle had been purchased by a wealthy 

merchant. He was a worthy and good-natured 
man, who often expressed his regret that the Ben- 
ton family had been so unfortunate ; and said that 
if he had not so many children of his own, and 
a number of poor relations, notUng would 
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delight him so much as to reinstate the Bentons 
in their property. Shortly before his deaths 
which occurred about five years after he had 

made this purchase^ the living of M , worth 

£700 a year, became vacant, which he gave to a 
worthy old clergjrman, with the understanding, 
that so soon as Mr. Benton's son should be 
of age for ordination, he should resign in young 
Benton's favour, and by his will he left £200 a 
year for the child's maintenance and his edu- 
cation at college. 

This boy was now four years old, and an 
only child; the parents were, of course, delighted 
at the prospect thus held out, of his future inde- 
pendence. Their only uneasiness was now re- 
moved, for the little farm produced barely suf- 
ficient for their support, and they had often 
looked forward with anxiety to the time when 
their child's education would require a farther 
outlay. The delight of the parents may then be 
imagined, when they saw such a brilliant pros- 
pect for their darling boy. Besides, the church 
was the very profession, of all others, they 
would have chosen for their son, as they were 
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very religious, and for the church of M*— 
Mr. Renton had a great veneration, as it 
contained the monuments of his celebrated an- 
cestors. 

The rectory house, too, was a most comfortable, 
as well as beautiful dwelling. Having been gene- 
rally occupied by one of the sons or brothers of 
the possessor of the castle, no expence or 
trouble had been spared iu its embellishment 
Its shrubberies and old yew hedges, clipped 
into quaint forms, were quite in character 
with the building ; then its terraced walks 
and flower-garden almost rivalled those of the 
castle ; while its situation was even prettier, for 
the height on which it was placed, commanded a 
more extensive view over the park, and the 
river which flowed just at the bottom of the 
lawn, formed a beautiful feature in the land- 
scape. 

During the year which followed, nothing 
could exceed the happiness of Mr. and Mrs. 
Renton ; but soon afterwards they experienced 
some anxiety from finding that an impediment 
in their son's speech, which had shewn itself as 
goon as he ^^ — *'" "^-^^^Ir. became rather worse. 
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They had consulted the most able physicians, 
but without success ; and they began to tremble, 
lest this defect should prove a bar to all his 
prospects. However, the child was extremely 
intelligent, and shewed no common genius. 

Years passed on, and he distinguished himself 
at school and at college, in a manner that en- 
chanted his parents, and secured the admiration 
and esteem of all who knew him. Mr. Renton, 
who, for himself, was the most unambitious of 
men, began to indulge in dreams of greatness for 
his son, and almost expected to see in him the 
family restored to their ancient splendour. Some- 
times, when passing near the monuments of his 
ancestors in the church, during the dim twilight 
after evening service, he could scarcely refrain 
from imagining a bishop's mitre, or even an arch- 
bishop's, added to the rest, in the shadowy aisles. 
And then what fervent thanks did he address to 
God, for having put into the breast of his bene- 
factor to leave sufficient means for the boy's 
education. 

The hopes and expectations of these fond pa- 
rents, as their boy advanced in years, went on en- 
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creasing ; and hard indeed would it be to express 
their feelings, when the account reached them 
that he had taken a wrangler's degree. Oh ! how 
blissful was the meeting after this, and the next 
six months which were spent by the young 
Frederic Renton in the old farm-house ! No- 
thing could be greater than the joy of this 
family. 

Another person, too, had been of late years 
added to the little circle, who fully shared the 
common bappiness^^A young niece of Mrs. 
Kenton's had been left destitute by her parents, 
and the kind aunt had taken charge of the pen- 
niless orphan. She had instructed her in all she 
knew ; and Frederic had also, during his vaca- 
tions, bestowed much time in teaching his beau- 
tiful cousin. She was about three years younger 
than himself; they had loved each other as 
brother and sister ; but to the surprise of both, a 
sort of reserve had latterly grown up between 
them, and though certainly not less glad to meet 
after the vacation, than formerly, yet they did 
not testify the same delight 

This was particularly visible in Emily; and 
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when the young student came home after his 
degree, she received him with such apparent 
coldness, that her aunt could not help observing, 
when they were alone in the evening, that she 
did not appear glad to see Frederic. On hear- 
ing this, the poor girl burst into tears ; an eclair- 
cessement ensued, in which Mrs. Kenton dis- 
covered, that so far from viewing her son with 
indifference, the poor girl feared she took too 
great an interest in him. She then confessed 
that during the last vacation, Frederic had 
declared his love ; but that she knew, with his 
prospects, he ought to aspire to form a higher 
connection than his poor cousin, and had there- 
fore said she would never consent to be his wife, 
and in compliance with her earnest request Fre- 
deric had promised not to renew the subject 
till after his ordination. 

Mrs. Renton, so far from being sorry that her 
son had fallen in love with poor Emily, was de- 
lighted, and her pleasure was fully shared by 
her husband. After Frederic, there was no 
one they loved so well as Emily, and notwith- 

VOL, II. o 
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standing the ambitious dreams of his fntiire 
greatness, thej foresaw an increase of happiness 
for their son ]bj his union with his cousin. It 
was then soon arranged that the young people 
should many after Frederic came into pos- 
session of his liring. 

As the time of ordination approached, Fre* 
deric devoted much of his time to study — more 
than his fond parents thought necessary; and 
even Emily would sometimes playfully interrupt 
him. On these occasions he appeared annoyed; 
and as the time drew near his spirits seemed de* 
pressed, and he remained nearly all day locked 
up in his room. " * 

" What can induce Frederic to study so 
hard T* said Mrs. Benton^ repeatedly. ** Surely 
after taking such a high degree, there can be no 
fear that he will not pass his examination by the 
bishop. It is quite tiresome — we never see any 
thing of him." 

Emily said nothing, but she looked anxious 
and unhappy ; for on passing by the window of 
Frederic's little study, she had seen him sitting 
with his face covered with his hand, and a large 
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folio unopened before him. Later in the same 
day she again passed the window; he was still 
in the same attitude, and none of the books on 
^he table appeared to have been read. 

On the morning of the ordination, Frederic ^ 
was still more nervous and unhappy. The 
cause for this apprehension was too soon ex- 
plained. I said before, that he had a great im- 
pediment in his speech, which no one had been 
able to remoye; but so brilliant had been his 
acquirements, that his fond parents never ima- 
gined this could prove a bar to his entering the 
church. 

Frederic himself had never contemplated it 
as such, till a few weeks previous to his exami- 
nation, when he heard that a young college 
friend of his had been refused ordination from 
the same cause. He would not, however, cloud 
the joy of his parents before he was sure 
there was cause for apprehension. His friend 
was by no means so good a scholar as himself; 
and he hoped that in favour of his character 
and acquirements, the impediment in his speech 
might be overlooked. 

o 2 
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The moment came which was to decide his 
hie for life. As he left the old farm-house^ 
and passed near the gable-ends of the yicarage, 
he could not avoid gazing on it with intense 
anxiety. lie thought of the blissful lot which 
awaited him, should he ever become possessor 
of that house. He saw Emily, his adored 
Emily, in the old oak parlour ; his dear parents 
comfortably installed in the south wing. He 
even determined which should be their rooms — 
already were they furnished with great taste 
and neatness. Then as he passed the school, 
he again saw Emily busily occupied in instruct- 
ing the children ; but above all, the church, 
that edifice which he had been so early taught 
to venerate — oh ! the bliss of entering it as 
minister, as guardian and instructor of all those 
poor, with each of whom he was personally ac- 
quainted ; he knew all their characters ; they loved 
him, too, as the representative of their ancient 
masters, and every soul in the village looked 
forward with exultation to the day which was 
to hail him as tbeir spiritual master. 
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It falls to the lot of few young men to be so 
loved^ so venerated as was Frederic Benton. 
The rich and poor, all loved him ; and when he 
thought of the sore disappointment which every 
one would experience should he not obtain the 
living, the tears started to his eyes ; and the old 
church became obscured, and as he passed near 
its Saxon entrance he could see nothing but 
the grave of aU his hopes. 

Should he be refused ordination, what would 
become of him, of his parents, of Emily? No 
means would be left for their support. Emily 
could never be his. The allowance which Mr. 
Smith had left for his education had now ceased, 
and he would be thrown again on his father's 
slender resources without the prospect of another 
profession. 

All these anxieties were more deeply felt by 
poor Frederick, from his having kept them quite 
secret from those he loved. He had determined, 
as I said before, not to cloud their hopes a mo- 
ment before there was actual necessity ; but it 
was the first secret grief he had ever expe- 

o3 
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rieDced— all his thoughts had hitherto beenshared 
bj his mother or Emily. 

Bot I will no longer dwell on the gloomy 
thoaghts which occupied Frederic, as he rode 

slowly to the town of E . I will only say 

that unfortunately his fears were but too well 
founded. The Bishop, though most kindly dispos- 
ed, found it impossible to dispense with the rule 
which had lately been made, and which was most 
strictly adhered to, that no one with an impedi- 
ment of speech could be ordained. 

Frederic returned home almost heart-broken; 
and the joy which that family had so lately ex- 
perienced, was turned to woe. They were al- 
most stunned by the unexpected misfortune of 
Frederic, and regretted that he had not sooner 
told them of his fears, Emily was the only one 
who seemed to retain the slightest feeling of 
hope ; her high spirits sustained her. She was 
indignant at the refusal, and repeatedly declared 
that it was impossible that a young man of 
Frederic's great talent should find any profes- 
sion closed against him. 
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Yet what was to be done ? Even if the ex- 
pense could be borne, the unfortunate impedi- 
ment would equally prevent his success at the 
bar. No resource seemed open for him; and 
even Emily's buoyant spirits soon began to 
droop. 

The heart-broken father ceased to take inter- 
est in anything ; his farm was neglected, and if 
it had not been for the kindness of the neigh- 
bouring farmers, it would soon have ceased to 
produce sufficient for their daily maintenance. 
Soon Mrs. Renton became seriously ill; and 
a gloom overspread the once happy dwell- 
ing. 

About this time Emily was summoned to 
London by a relation of her father, whom she 
had known from her childhood. He was in de- 
clining health, and wished much to see his 
niece. Emily could not bear the thoughts of 
quitting her friends ; but she felt a sort of hope, 
that in London she might make such enquiries 
as would eventually be the means of alleviating 
Frederic's affliction ; for he was so cast down 
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himself^ that lie was incapable of any exer- 
tion. 

The relative to whom she went, lived in the 
neighbourhood of Belgrave Square ; and it hap-" 
pened that Emily became acquainted with our 

friend Mr. J , and discovered that he had 

made pulpit eloquence and the improvement of 
speech his particular study. She heard of nume- 
rous instances of his success ; and full of hope, 
at once wrote to Frederic, who lost no time in 
coming to London, and, to Emily's great joy, 
placed himself in Mr. J 's hands. 

For a long time no improvement was visible, 
for Frederic's case was a bad one, and required 
much time and great attention. Frederic wrote 
often to his parents, but gave them very faint 

hopes of his recovery ; but at length Mr. J '« 

exertions were successful ; and Frederic became 
so much better, that he was induced once more 

to return to the Bishop of E . This good 

old man was rejoiced indeed to be now able con- 
scientiously to ordain him. 

On the same day Frederic returned home to 
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I will not attempt a description ; all I can say is, 
that whenever I feel inclined to doubt if there 
be such a thing as real happiness in the worlds 
I try to think of the countenances of these 
people. 
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